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No. 810/01 — Black simulated leather, 
red edges, gold stamping ..... 

No. 810/13 — (Shown above.) Black 
leather, red and gold stamping on 
cover, gold edges 
No. 810/50—DeLuxe edition, Black flex- 


ible leather, gold edges, gold °$9.50 
gold stamping 


SAINT JOSEPH DAILY MISSAL 


IT’S NEW! IT’S COMPLETE! 


Complete for every day and easy to use. Large clear type. Latin 
and English Ordinary. Simplified arrangement. 


New Confraternity 
text. 


Beautifully illustrated with forty black and white liturgical 
engravings, plus ten masterpieces in FULL COLOR. Magnificent bind- 
ings. Designed to last a lifetime. Size 4 x 6% 


For Weddings! 


SPECIAL BRIDAL MISSAL 


Especially designed for the BRIDE, with 
a Beautiful 2 color Marriage Certificate. 
Beautiful white leather binding. 





No. 81-SW — Bridal edition, 
WHITE leather. gold edges, 
gold stamping, with Marriage 


Certificate ............ $10.00 
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Deluxe Gift Books .. 





The HOLY BIBLE 







Fora 


eel For Everyone! 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 
Red-Letter, Four-Color 





Lifetime! 


Outstanding 





Features of this 


NEW CATHOLIC 
EDITION 


@ Large type. 

®@ Confraternity Version 
of New Testament. 

@ New translation of 
the Psalms. 

@ Bible Reading Guides. 

@ New Appendix. 

@ Prose-paragraph for- 
mat. 

@ New maps in color. 

@ Family Record Pages. 





No. 730—DeLuxe Edition. . 





No. 610/02-B—(Shown above.) Black Gustetet leather, 
gold edges, colored illustrations .............. pe 

No. 610/13—Black leather, title on cover in Red and 
Gold, colored illustrations $8.70 
No. 610/50 — DeLuxe Edition, Black leather. Morocco 
grain. gold —— gold stamping inside covers, colored 


mat and beautifully bound. 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 


The NEW Vest or Purse Size edition of the 
“Imitation of Christ” is complete in one book. 
Printed in large type, and on fine-quality paper. 
Newly edited translations are in paragraph for- 


No. 385—Black leather, ona edges, gold 


Special Edition 
New — magnificently bound and 
richly illustrated Red Letter edition of 
the Confraternity Version. Every Word 
spoken by Our Lord appears in RED. 








illustrations, ultrafine paper ..............-. $12.00 stamping 
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Sr HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES! 


Can You Think of Anything More Helpful? 
Teen-Agers Tells Us They Enjoy 
THE SIGN’s Modern Features: 
Sports, Books, Radio & TV, Stage & Screen. 
Some Schools Give A Gift Subscription 





To Every One of Their Graduates— 


Parents, Relatives, Teachers, Please Note! 





Se COLLEGE GRADUATES! 


These Young Men & Women Going Forth 

Today 

Like THE SIGN’s Modern Manner, Too! 

In Current Fact & Comment Every Month, 

And Also in The Sign Post, They'll Find 
The Catholic View That Gives the Clue 

To the Questions They'll Be Asked 
About Religion, Faith, Morals! 


Jor WEDDINGS & ANNIVERSARIES! 


You'll Have the Satisfaction of Giving 





“the gift that keeps on giving” 

A New, Colorful Issue Every Month, 
For One Year or Two Years, Or 
As Many As You Choose. 

Most Catholic Couples—and Families, 
Like THE SIGN Around the House! 





© Attractive Gift Announcement Card ¢ 








Only " ete” Two 
$3 Bs has been entered as a gift Years 
vs —. 
Per for 
Year +r $5 
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GIFT SERVICE DESK @ UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY 





BEST GIFT OF ALL— 





SEE WHAT 
The Sign SAYS! 





About REPRINTS 


@ Thought you'd like to know we ordered 
25,000 reprints to fulfill demands in the 
first four months of 1951. Aside from 

“special orders", we had heavy requests 
for Oxnam, Blonshard & Co. " (Dec. 
‘50) and "I Know A Union Man Who” 
(Feb. ‘49, remember?) Both orders sold 
in their entirety; none left. 





“THE BABY SPACING LEGEND" 








@ This is it! Demands for Vince Hartnett's 
devastating attack on the false facts & 
figures of the birth controllers’ propa- 

ganda continue and continue and con- 
Finvel It's still available, for we've just 
reordered for the third time. That 
means "Legend" has passed “Teen-Age 
Saint", the story of St. Maria Goretti, 
and is now second only to our all-time 
high-scorer, "Inside Pegler." 











@ Because this article i in the May '51 issue 

is a sequel fo “Baby Spacing Legend”, 
we ordered reprints even before the 
magazine was published. 
With its accent on the positive, this re- 
print should appeal to an even wider 
audience than the "Legend"’—Men and 
Women's Discussion Groups, Sodalities, 
Holy Name Societies, Cana Confer- 
ences, Religion Classes. 

a ither rint, send 

5 Sacemee es oe For 100 

mone’ rice is 
per hundred, $35 per r thousand, . lus. post- 

—s peWe'll bill "ae on pee 


THE SIGH @ REPRINTS DESK 
SIGN BUILDING, UNION CITY, N. J. 
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CHURCHES, WOMEN’S CLUBS, SOCIETIES, ETC. 






Your members simply sell adver- 
tising space on the tops of the 
tables to local merchants who 


plans (including $250 cash and 
24 tables) for cash and tables 
‘ or chairs and tables. Remember, 
“JUL CESinGll nothing to pay, not even freight 

charges. No risk. Write today for 
Wee GCE details about these plans, 


Plus 24 Wood 
Card Tables 








F. W. MATHERS, Dept. TS, Mt. Ephraim, W. 3.) 
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CHURCH BULLETINS 


Winters’ De Lune "Bulletin Board. 
ci .S ‘USE, Ine i —_- 


ance, leeeees tne collections. Write 
today for Illus, Catalog St. H. E. 

Winters Specialty Company, Daven- 
port, lowa. 
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2748 S. 34th St, Milwaukee 7 











CAMP NOTRE DAME 
in the foothills of the White Mountains 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
BOYS—Ages 6 to 16—Girls 
NAMASCHAUG—Lake Spofford—52nd Season 
$225 Nine Weeks $125 Four Weeks 

SPRUCELAND—Granite eo =! Season 
$250 Eight Weeks $140 Four Weeks 
Resident Chaplain and Registered Nurse at 
Each Camp 
Physician in Attendance—Balanced Meals 
Finest Equip Waterfronts 
Mature Supervision. 
FREE Transportation Included for Both Camps 
For Booklet Write 
(Boys) JOHN E. CULLUM 
as ao & MRS. L. T. FELL 





P iu iin Union 
. 
Capito! Buil ig in New Jersey 


if no pane Call UNion 5-7178 
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CAMP ST. JOHN'S 

A Lakeside Mountain Camp 

Boys 6-15, 2300 ft. Alt, —— beach on Hunter Lake. 
0 mi. from N. Y. C, odern buil 

in each cabin. Hot AR, ge — 

neals, Diversified activities—recreational and in- 

ructional. Mature professional staff. $400 season. 

Catalog. Robt. D. Giegengack, Yale Univ. A.A., New 

Haven, Conn., or phone Fordham 5-6567 ( 

Virginia 7- 3518 (Weodhaven), Di: 

bert J. McElroy, Robt. Giegengack. 














TEGAWITHA 


On the sunny top of the Poconos, 800 acres 
on private lake, 3 hours from N. Y. and 
Phila. Superbly equipped. Riding, land 
sports, swimming, sailing, canoeing, danc- 
ing, dramatics, crafts. Junior Camp. 
Private chapel on grounds. 34th year. 
Catalog, Mrs. James P. Lynch, Camp Tega- 
witha, In-the-Poconos, Tobyhanna, Penna. 








LEO Catholic Camp, Boys 1-18 
in White Mountains, N. H. 


Separate Junior Group. Private lake. All water sports, 
nature study, riding, riflery, basketball, baseball. 
raftwork, daily movies, camping trips to 
mountains, laundry, necessary tutoring included in fee 
f $300. Annual pilgrimage to the Shrine of St, Anne 
at Quebec. Registered nurse. Christian Brothers Resi- 
dent Chaplains. Half-season enrollments accepted. Box 
1270-S—The Leo Foundation, New Haven, Conn. 
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Too Negative?? 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

We are sick unto death of your use of 
the Communist issue. Communism is a 
menace, granted. What shall we do about 
Communists? Go after them one by one? 
Or go after the root of the trouble, the 
social ills on which the Commie vulture 
feeds? To mix metaphors madly, I feel it 
is better to “light a candle than to curse 
the darkness.” 


THE SIGN, it is true, does from time to ° 


time, strike out against social evils. But 
the positive approach is lagging far behind 
the negative. Even when you do go after 
the evil itself the angle you take is always 
that the big bad Reds will get us if we 
don’t. Segregation, slum housing, etc., 
should be fought under the banners of 
justice, not for fear of the Reds. THE SIGN 
gives the impression that these things are 
evil only because they will bring about 
Communism. 
JEAN CUNNINGHAM 

Chicago, Ill. 


“After Many Silent Years” 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Congratulations to Martha McCarthy for 
her poignantly beautiful story, “After Many 
Silent Years,” which spoke straight to the 
heart. A time there was when I skipped 
all THE S1GN fiction, but not so now; I read 
all stories with great relish. So encore, 
please, from such a fine writer, and soon, 
too. 

MARY QUINN 
St. John, N. B., Canada. 


Labor’s Slant 
Eprrors OF THE SIGN: 

Your editorial on Mr. Wilson and his 
attacking labor and on the newspapers not 
saying anything about high prices on wool 
and cotton was fine. Wish it were on leaflets 
to pass out to people. 

Also, the newspapers’ silence on this is 
really dishonest and wrong. God bless your 
magazine for coming out with the truth, 
and long may it continue to do so. 

C. SILVEIRA 


So. Dartmouth, Mass. 


Iustrations 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

Just a note to commend your April issue. 
A very well balanced book, more so than 
THE SiGN’s usual excellent coverage. I think 
your title layout for “The Wall” is one of 
your best illustrations. It is really splendid. 
Our Catholic magazines are plagued with 


second-rate illustrations, and to me, it is a 
great pleasure to see one like Mr. Kalan’s. 
Your layout man handled it very well. 

Donato M. Lyncu, M.S.SS.T. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


“In Defense of Women’ 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

Thank you so much for the refreshing 
article, “In Defense of Women,” which 
appeared in the March issue of your maga- 
zine. An answer such as this to the many 
articles degrading women has been long 
overdue. Mr. Lomask is to be complimented 
on the manner in which he wrote his “re- 
buttal.” It seems to me those “woman- 
haters” have little left to say in their own 
behalf. 

MONICA KAUFER 
Seattle, Wash. : 


AU Blood is Red’’ 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

The article, “All Blood is Red,” should 
help everyone who reads it to see the 
human deny of every man. 

CLAIRE LAREAU 
Friendship House, 
Chicago, Ill. 


U.N. Children’s Fund 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

On behalf of the U.S. Committee for 
the UN Children’s Fund, of which I am 
the chairman, let me congratulate you on 
the excellent picture article entitled: “Help- 
ing the Children of the World,” appearing 
in your April issue. 

The article is particularly welcome and 
needed at this present time when the Fund 
is extending its activities to help promote 
child and maternal welfare in the under- 
privileged areas of Latin America and the 
Far East. I would like to point out one 
fact, that the work of UNICEF is made 
possible not only through the government 
contributions of sixty-one countries, but 
also through the voluntary contributions of 
private individuals in those countries. 

Mrs. Oswatp B. Lorp 
New York, N. Y. 


“Public Power and You’ 


Eprrors OF THE SIGN: 

The article on public power in the Feb- 
ruary issue of THE SIGN gave a very con- 
cise account of the socialist mess we are in 
now and the alarming way this juggernaut 


is growing. 
(Continued on page 77) 
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Leadership 


a ESIDENT Truman fired General MacArthur 
| because he could not “give wholehearted sup- 

port to United States and United Nations 
policies.” This incident and the events which 
have followed in its wake haye served to high- 
light a fundamental weakness of the Western 
powers in the face of Communist aggression. 
Neither the U. S. nor the U. N. has provided 
leadership or policies that deserve wholehearted 
or any other support. 

In the present situation the U. N. cannot pro- 
vide either. It was not organized to meet con- 
ditions that exist today. To continue to talk 
about the U. N. as if it had power to take effec- 
tive action is to mislead the public in a matter 
of the gravest concern. 

The founders of the U. N. gave the Security 
Council alone the power to direct military oper- 
ations. The fundamental idea underlying this 
provision of the Constitution was that in any 
matter requiring recourse to arms the big powers 
would be united, that they would have a vast 
preponderance of power and of public opinion 
on their side, and that the military operations 
would be mere police or punitive actions. 

It is hardly necessary to point out how far the 
present situation is from such theories. The U. N. 
could take action in Korea only because the 
Russians had committed the tactical error of 
walking out of the Security Council. Now that 
they are back again, their veto power has re- 
duced the Council to its usual state of complete 
impotence. It can do nothing but talk—and listen 
to Russian abuse. 

If there is to be any fixed policy and any lea- 
dership it will have to come from America rather 
than from the U. N. or our allies. And yet our 
policies are for the most part ineffective, im- 
provised, and secondhand. We need our Euro- 
pean allies as our first line of defense, but they 
need us as their only line of defense. From fear 
of creating disunity by offending them, we have 
abandoned our leadership and have tolerated 
patiently their appeasement of Soviet Russia and 
Red China, their preference for social services 
over rearmament, their snubbing of Franco and 
his army of fanatical anti-Communists, their 
trade in supplies of military value with our 





and a Policy 


enemies, their failure to help with more than 
token forces in Korea, their offering of incense 
to fence-sitter Pandit Nehru, and their screaming 
for the scalp of General MacArthur. 

In Asia the record is even worse than in 
Europe. From Yalta to the present, our Far 
Eastern policy has been a succession of the most 
catastrophic failures in our diplomatic history. 
Within a few years we have lost most of the 
good will and friendship which we had been 
building up in Asia for nearly a century. Upon 
the architects of this policy rests the responsi- 
bility for the blood of every American soldier 
killed or wounded on the battlefields of Korea. 

The President wanted MacArthur and pre- 
sumably wants the rest of us to give whole- 
hearted support to these fateful policies which 
he has concocted with the help of Acheson and 
Marshall. Without judging the merits of the 
various recommendations made by MacArthur, 
we certainly agree with him in protesting the 
stupidities which have been palmed off on the 
public as a Far Eastern foreign policy. We should 
all be grateful that MacArthur immunized Japan 
from the Administration’s Far East “experts.” 
Otherwise she would be allied today with Red 
China and Soviet Russia. 


frightened half to death. That is no reason 

why we should act like dolts and cowards. 
We are only playing into the hands of our ene- 
mies by giving them the impression that we want 
peace at any price, that we shall do anything 
rather than wage all-out war, that we shall let 
them continue their encroachments until we are 
no longer able to defend ourselves. 

This is a good time to recall the words of 
Winston Churchill in the House of Commons 
after the Munich agreement: “Gentlemen, you 
have chosen between war and dishonor. You have 
chosen dishonor. You shall have war.” 


Fath, Pl Gone? 


Prereen our allies have good reason to be 
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Fact and Comment 


EDITORIALS IN PICTURES AND IN PRINT 





Acme photos 
Glasses shatter, false teeth chatter when Red bombs fall. 
A. Bevan doesn’t think so. He resigned from British Cab- 
inet because it chose guns over more free glasses and teeth. 





Former U. S. Ambassador to Britain, Lewis Douglas, pleads 
for greater unity between the two nations. Britain could 
help the cause by changing her attitude toward Red China. 
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hile it is still too early to arrive at a thorough survey 
of the data born of the Senate hearings on Mac- 
Arthur’s dismissal, let alone a well-considered conclusion, 
nevertheless one very broad fea- 
ture seems to emerge: the posi- 
tion of the antagonists does not 
seem to be essentially diverse. 
Our whole foreign policy has 
been keyed to one. cardinal point: Europe is the first line of 
defense against Soviet imperialism. General MacArthur grants 
this. His divergence from Administration opinion lies in the 
meaning and the conduct of an actual, though peripheral, 
war in Korea. The General is convinced that the Korean 
conflict, though peripheral, is not merely diversionary. He 
considers it the touchstone of World War III. Our indecisive 
fighting with one hand behind our backs is not only slaying 
by slow attrition the flower of our armed services, the while 
the Soviet grows in power; it is serving notice on all the weak 
nations of the world America has given up the determination 
to resist naked aggression, unless perhaps in Europe. 

The Administration seems to be convinced that Soviet 
Russia would interfere in the Korean war were we to do the 
normal military thing of striking the Chinese enemy in his 
“privileged sanctuary’—the while we blockaded his coasts 
so that our allies might no longer send in war matériel, the 
while we provided needed arms to the legitimate Government 
of China on Formosa in order to divert Red troops from 
Korea. The one dread, and it is not to be scorned, is that if 
World War III is touched off in Asia and we concentrate our 
power there, Europe will be left open to Russian conquest. 

While General MacArthur is protesting the negative policy 
of letting the dust and the blood settle in Korea, it seems to 
us that in defending itself the Administration is indulging 
in the sort of argument people are wont to do when they 
want to have their cake and eat it too. 

All agree that our basic policy requires priority for Euro- 
pean collective defense. The reason is clear. The war machine 
of the Soviets is lacking in two most essential needs for 
extensive conquest: iron and oil, To get iron, Russia must 
move west to the Ruhr. To get oil, Russia must move south to 
the Middle East. Both moves can be checkmated if we have 
bases in a strong Europe. That is why the Atlantic Pact was 
made. That is why our every effort is to needle Europe out of 
its postwar lethargy. From European bases, our air power can 
blast Soviet moves either toward the west or the south. The 
Administration insists on this strategy, and the Administra- 
tion is undoubtedly right in this. 

However, when it comes to the Korean war, the funda- 
mental argument against MacArthur is that we, if we follow 
his advice, might provoke Russia into engaging our forces in 
Asia. MacArthur has answered that Russia is not and can- 
not be supplied for any prolonged major engagement in the 
Far East. She simply does not have the matériel nor the 
Siberian transportation to provide it. 


MacArthur vs. 
the Administration 











U. S. tanks arrive in Iran under a mutual defense pact. 


Very wise move, now that Moscow is working to widen the 
rift between Iran and Britain and the entire West. 





Map shows strategic Manchurian bases that Gen. MacArthur 
wanted to bomb. Supplies from these bases have already 
killed or injured 62,000 Americans and figure still mounts. 





a : 
General Franco reviews his troops on twelfth dinburentry 
of Spanish civil war. He smashed the Reds then, and could 
do it again, if we give him a little material help. 


6 





Now for the Administration, in order to win the nation to 
a Europe-first policy, to argue that Russia must of necessity 
move west and south, and then, in order to disprove Mac- 
Arthur, implicity to deny this fact by arguing that Russia may 
move in the Far East is, as we said, to try to have one’s cake 
and eat it too. 

It may not be reasoned out in individual minds, but the 
fact remains: the people of this nation are collared with 
an almost nameless suspicion that all is not right with the 
way our policy planners have carried on. 

After all, is this so puzzling? Was it not under the guiding 
hand of Secretary’of Defense Marshall and Secretary of State 
Acheson that the fruits of Pacific victory MacArthur did so 
much to win have melted away? Who more than these two 
men is to blame for Communist China today? And are not 


these the two savants of strategy who once would give Red | 
’ China Formosa and a seat in the United Nations, who coun- 


termanded MacArthur in his every effort to conclude the 
Korean mess? And while Marshall transformed China into a 
belligerent enemy, was it not MacArthur who made a belliger- 
ent Japan a peaceful ally? 

It is small wonder the American people are so puzzled, 
It is small wonder that they reason: if performance be the 
test, then MacArthur wins, hands down. 


| + emenge Truman has asked the country to suspend judg- 
ment in the row of the century until such time as all the 
facts are in. And this is sound advice. It will be a long time, 
however, before the facts are 
clearly sorted from the reams 
of testimony the combined Sen- 
ate Armed Services and Foreign 
Relations Committees have put 
in the record. In the meantime, stubbornly facing each citizen 
with his morning coffee are other facts, facts which do not 
have to wait to be sorted out, facts like the daily rising ther- 
mometer of casualties in Korea with no end nor goal in 
sight, facts like draft calls and the pinch of various defense 
regulations. 

These are the sort of facts that make men so impatient 
with geopoliticians and world strategists dealing with distant 
dangers and global logistics of an uncertain future, These 
are the sort of facts the average man can sink his teeth in and 
understand, and they make him irritable with the calculation 
of those who claim larger vision. 

Unfortunately, in the confusion begot of so many conflict- 
ing emotions, the crisis in American policy is not being 
helped at all by the political adhesives stuck to the problem 
by professional Democrats and Republicans alike. The in- 
strusion of politics is doing as much to cloud minds as did 
the earlier intrusion of the issue of civilian vs. military su- 


The Row of 
the Century 


‘premacy. At no time was President Truman’s right or power 


to recall General Douglas MacArthur denied, least of all by 
MacArthur himself. The method of breaking the General 
was another thing again. It was singularly inept and ungrate- 
fully brutal. 

If politics can be eliminated as was the question of presi- 
dential authority over the military, then perhaps the real 
issue of the nation’s fundamental foreign policy as envisioned 
by the Administration and its opposition can be settled in 
the court of public opinion. 

Partisanship, whether for the Administration or for Mac- 
Arthur, has no part in this soul-searching of a nation. An 
“Atta-boy,-give-it-to-him,-Mac” juvenilism or ‘““Phooey-on-you,- 
Harry” kindergarten gestures are understandable in the light 
of first-heat emotionalism. They are scarcely the hallmark of 
an adult citizenry. Publishers or Congressional opportunists 
who encourage such outrageous childishness are beneath con- 
tempt. The fate of Christian civilization vis 4 vis Soviet anti- 
God imperialism is an issue that should keep us lying awake 
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at night praying—praying to an All-good God for light and 
wisdom and dispassionate judgment. 

The advice of the President against hasty and ill-considered 
conclusions is probably more sound than he realized. The 
country has arrived not merely at a ringside seat to view the 
row of the century. The country is in the jury box deciding 
which fork to take at the crossroads of history. 


id you ever, in a moment of unholy inspiration, think 
D up one of those direct, sizzling insults from which all 
suggestion of friendliness has been stripped like the peel 
from a banana—a real package 
of animosity? If you have, you 
have produced the kind of 
weapon which is currently in 
use against the Catholic Church 
in the United States. The New York Loyalty Day Parade, 
April 28, will show what we mean. 

The parade is annually sponsored and organized by the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, and this year General MacArthur 
was guest of honor, Cardinal Spellman was invited by the 
Veterans to ride with MacArthur. 

Understandably, this arrangement was protested. The Car- 
dinal’s renown as a Catholic ecclesiastic would make such 
protocol seem an act of discrimination against other religions. 
So, after a brief discussion, a revised protocol was genially 
adopted. Both the Cardinal and Episcopalian Bishop Done- 
gan walked. 

But there was a savage note introduced into this otherwise 
civilized performance, as if the Veterans had prodded one of 
the big cats up in the Bronx Zoo, It was a snarl of anti- 
Catholic hate from the New York contingent of Protestants 
and Other Americans United for the Separation of Church 
and State. The New York branch has been christened the 
Metropolitan Committee for Religious Liberty. 

As you know, the P.O.A.U. formula for separating church 
and state is to needle the public against the Catholics on 
every possible occasion, to the accompaniment of the maxi- 
mum number of high-octane sneers. As a substitute for plain 
needling, they are quite willing to use a sewing machine. 

Here is how the Metropolitan Committee applied this jolly 
P.O.A.U. formula in the case of the Loyalty Day Parade. They 
telegraphed the V.F.W. as follows: 

“We urge you to see that Cardinal Spellman, for once, does 
not utilize the appearance of a public figure for further em- 
phasizing the tiresome domination of a single clerical group 
in affairs of this kind. We don’t propose that representatives 
of any other church monopolize public honors, since other 
clergymen would doubtless view such a proposal as in bad 
taste anyway.” 

That document does not merely ask for a revision of the 
Parade plans. It accuses the Cardinal and the Catholic clergy 
of hogging the traffic lanes in such functions as civic parades. 
It pronounces the Catholic clergy low-brow, and the non- 
Catholic clergy refined. And, while not mentioning it, the 
telegram reveals that the prestige of the Catholic Church 
drives the P.O.A.U. back to the fang and claw etiquette of 
the jungle. 

Imagine what would happen if a Catholic group indulged 
an impudence like that. Suppose the Knights of Columbus 
wired the V.F.W. in this vein: 

“We urge you to see that Episcopalian Bishop Donegan 
does not utilize the appearance of a public figure for further 
emphasizing the tiresome fiction that the Protestant clergy 
exercise more than a nominal influence on the religious life 
of the community. We don’t propose that representatives of 
the Catholic Church monopolize public honors, since they 
are under no necessity of collecting prestige by such ques- 
tionable methods anyway.” 

The howls of rage which that message would unloose from 
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of Disunity 









; Acme 
Gen. MacArthur was criticized for visiting Chiang Kai- 
shek, and expressing a desire to use his troops. Why? 
Might start a war! What goes on in Korea—a picnic? 


Wide World 
The brilliant General M. Ridgway now has to fill the shoes 


of MacArthur in Japan. A big job! MacArthur did what the 
U. S. usually fails to do—win a war, and then win peace. 





Religious News 
Here’s one way to deal with bigotry. Officials in Vancouver 
B. C. refused aid to parochial school, so the Pastor put 
his 804 children in already overcrowded public school. 








: Harris & Ewing 
M. S. Eeeles, Vice Chairman of Federal Reserve System, 


suggested one way to deal with the corrupt RFC—abolish 
it. A very good suggestion—if it can’t be cleaned up. 





Pres. Truman thinks the RFC can be salvaged and has 
»ppointed W. Stuart Symington of the Air Force to reor- 
ganize it. The choice is good, but the job is difficult. 


Acme photos 
Commission on Migratory Labor (including Archbishop 


Lucey) gives a report to the President. We hope the report 
will be acted on to raise the standards of these poor laborers. 
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the great American larynx would rattle editorial adjectives 
all over the world. Wherever there was a Protestant to get 
excited about it, some publicist would be saying to him: 
“See. That is what the Catholic Church is like. That is 
how it wants to shove you around. Figure what would happen 
if it really got on top.” And of course he would be right. 
Such a telegram would be a nasty, ill-mannered, and un- 
American document—exactly like the one which P.O.A.U. dis- 
patched to the V.F.W. 

Don’t, however, confuse Protestants and Other Americans 
with either Protestants or Americans. They are representative 
of neither, and are to a great extent avoided by both. You 
couldn’t count the number of Americans, Protestant or other- 
wise, who wouldn’t even know how to make up a disgusting 
communication like the P.O.A.U. Loyalty Day message. And 
you could not count the number of them who, for 365 days 
every year, don’t want any part of P.O.A.U. 

Cardinal Spellman and Bishop Donegan walked pleasantly 
and chattily in the parade, side by side. There has been no 
rumor that the Cardinal whispered to the Bishop, out of the 
side of his mouth, that Protestant clergymen are trival and 
Protestants are lax. The Bishop was not overheard calling 
the Cardinal a stuffed shirt and Catholics dopes. 

That is as it should be. Protestants and Catholics should 
walk amicably, politely, and side by side in the great parade 
of American democracy. P.O.A.U. is trying very hard to pre- 
vent it, though. 


he Vogeler case highlights a problem which someone 

should come to grips with. Robert A. Vogeler, ransomed 
to the tune of U.S. dollar and diplomatic concessions, came 
out of a Budapest dungeon, 
jumpy and abashed, on April 
28. His jailing had been a ma- 
neuver in the Red anti-Ameri- 
can propaganda campaign, as 
transparently political as a Taft comment on Truman or 
vice-versa. Tortured into confessing a lot of nonsense dictated 
by Cominform script writers, Vogeler had been terrorized by 
seventeen months of solitary confinement. 

Two unfortunate effects follow events like the Vogeler 
arrest: 

First, the Reds make propaganda armament out of these 
confessions, both for their own public and the public outside 
the Curtain. 

Secondly, victims who falsely confess under these tortures 
are turned into human wrecks, from their effort to refrain 
from talking and from remorse over statements they were 
hardly responsible for. 

How about a U.N. convention to the effect that, in Com- 
munist-dominated countries, all arrests which have a political 
angle will be presumed by the U.N. to be false arrests, and 
that all confessions which follow will lack legal and social 
validity? Nobody would have to start putting stray hairs and 
dust specks under a microscope, to find evidence of this. 
There are tons of evidence. 

The presumption would thus be pointed against the gov- 
ernment and in favor of the victim. World opinion would 
officially stigmatize these trials for what everyone knows they 


are. Confessions and convictions would boomerang as propa- 
ganda. 


Must There Be 
“Vogelers?”’ 


A convention like this would protect the victim, too. It 
would save him the necessity of biting his tongue off and 
going dotty, trying not to talk. He could blab all he wanted 
and say what he pleased. But the statement would be con- 
ceded to have no meaning. ¢ 

Such a convention would wipe the smirk of complacency 
off the ringmasters of the Red kangaroo courts. It would make 
them think twice before giving people like Vogeler the rub- 
ber-hose and sweat-box treatment. 
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Alfred Kohlberg, number-one 
headache of the Comrades, par- 
ticularly those who fouled 


up our China policy 


by 
IRENE CORBALLY KUHN 


NE day last January, Government 
O truckmen, armed with a Senate 
subpoena, pulled up at a farm near 
Lee, Massachusetts, and hauled away 
seventy metal files of correspondence 
and documents stored there by the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. Whatever 
the outcome of the Congressional in- 
quiry based on the haul, it marked the 
climax of a process begun five years 
earlier by a stubborn little patriot 
named Alfred Kohlberg—importer, phi- 
lanthropist, and self-educated authority 
on Communism and Far Eastern affairs. 

Having stumbled on what, in his view, 
looked remarkably like Red skulduggery 
in the Institute—of which he was an 
active member—Kohlberg had launched 
a one-man campaign for an honest in- 
vestigation of the outfit. Stymied in 
this effort, smeared for his pains, he 
dug in still deeper. And once aroused 
by the odor of Communist infiltration, 
he followed its trail in a dozen different 
directions. By this time, it is safe to 
surmise, he must be regarded by the 
comrades and their camp followers as 
their number-one headache. 

The State Department’s Far East 
policy has been the chief object of his 
bulldoglike ministrations. During the 
Tydings Committee whitewash hearings 
last fall, those growing out of Senator 
Joe McCarthy's charges, Kohlberg was 
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Kohlberg, importer, philanthropist, fighter 


billed by hostile commentators, quite 
erroneously, as the béte noire behind 
the Wisconsin Marine. His influence 
has been suspected, quite correctly, be- 
hind such anti-Communist enterprises 
as the American China Policy Associa- 
tion, the newsletter, Counterattack (fa- 
mous for its publication of Red Chan- 
nels), the now-defunct monthly, Plain 
Talk, its current fortnightly successor, 
The Freeman, and the American Jewish 
League Against Communism. Indeed, 
whenever a new drive against the 
Stalinist brethren is in the news, it has 
become routine to look for this calm, 
quiet-spoken relentless businessman be- 
hind the scenes. 

It was back in January, 1946, that 
high officials of our State Department 
became aware of a persistent buzzing 
and ringing in their heads and ears. 
The more they shook their heads, the 
more insistent the noise. They did not 
realize it then, but Alfred Kohlberg 
had initiated his private war on their 
Far Eastern policy. Now, five years 
later, the war is still raging. There 
have been no conclusive victories on 
either side. But in the swift, bloody 
rush of history in Asia, Kohlberg has 
chalked up a depressing number of 


Pyrrhic victories as time and again his 
predictions of catastrophe for Uncle 
Sam in that part of the world have be- 
come tragic actualities. 

When the first small rockslides of 
Kohlberg’s avalanche of criticism and 
protest began falling on the heads of 
the State Department officers, they were 
dismissed or ignored. No one “impor- 
tant” in the Department had ever heard 
of him. He was not an “expert” in the 
diplomatists’ sense of the word and 
apparently represented only his obscure 
self. His views, therefore, were con- 
sidered worthless by the code-and-courier 
crowd. They have changed their minds 
since then. 

State Department officials were not 
alone in their ignorance of Alfred Kohl- 
berg. Beyond his business circle, his 
neighbors in suburban Bronxville, a 
small group of Old China Hands, and 
an even smaller group of long-time, mili- 
tant anti-Communists, few other Amer- 
icans knew his name. And even among 
his professional colleagues and personal 
associates, few knew him really well. He 
is a man adept at protective coloring. 

Faintly rotund, prematurely bald, and 
with a curiously enigmatic smile as his 
constant expression, he might have sat 








s the original model for the Chinese 
god of happiness. Although well-to-do, 
he is indifferent to externals and to any 
kind of show, and has been called by his 
friends “the worst-dressed man in New 
York,” an accolade that merely makes 
him chuckle. He has extraordinary poise 
and coolness and a dry, crackling, sub- 
tly sarcastic wit. He has the unusual 
ability of making his personality felt 
as a strong, vital force even when he is 
merely sitting quiet, listening. In an 
argument, he is a deadly sureshot, de- 
veloping his point of view deftly and 
then waiting for the proper moment to 
demolish an opponent’s stand with one 
piece of indubitable fact, presented with 
sweet reasonableness. Like a plastic toy 
loaded at the base, he cannot be top- 
pled, no matter how far he is pushed. 

Nor will he compromise on a prin- 
ciple; once he has determined the prin- 
ciple at issue, nothing will shake him 
from it. He does not, for example, weak- 
en his position by admitting flaws on 
his own side. One long-time friend said 
of him: “Alfred doesn’t make the mis- 
take of being a liberal who dilutes his 
views. He has a kind of narrow mili- 
tancy about them that strengthens them 
beyond measure. He’s a man of firm 
convictions—not merely opinions—a_na- 
tural-born fighter.” 

Kohlberg’s militancy in political con- 
victions came relatively early in life. He 
was among the Republican rebels who 
split from the party in 1912 to support 
Theodore Roosevelt and his liberal Bull 
Moose campaign. Since then he has re- 
turned to the Republican fold, but he 
still considers himself a liberal in the 
original definition, holding to govern- 
ment by law instead of by administrative 
hat. 

By far the greater part of his energies 
until about ten years ago, however, 
was devoted to his business—the import- 
ing of Chinese textiles and embroidered 
linens. It was a business he had begun 
in San Francisco, his birthplace, after 
schooling in the University of California 
and a brief career in job-printing. 


F OHLBERG is gifted with daring 
K practicality, willingness to try any- 
thing, and sympathetic understanding of 
other minds, which he has been able to 
put to good use in commerce. Almost 
single-handedly, he built up a real cot- 
tage industry in Southeastern China, 
supplying linens from Ireland, basic 
designs from the United States. Shortly 
before the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese 
war in 1937, he had 100,000 Chinese 
needlewomen, working under contrac- 
tors, readying linens for export to him. 

His enlightened business methods 
have made his firm an outstanding one 
and have paid off in unusual human 
dividends. Virtually all his employees 
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own stock in the company; most have 
been with him anywhere from ten to 
twenty-five years. In China, he has built 
a reputation over the years for scrupu- 
lou8 honesty and fair dealing. 

When he returned to China after 
the war, when his business had been 
suspended for the duration of the hostili- 
ties, he found that he had been repaid 
in kind. At the time of Pearl Harbor, 
Kohlberg’s firm had 3,500,000 pieces 
in work in China. When the Japanese 
struck, he simply wrote off that ship- 
ment as a complete loss. Early in 1946, 
however, he discovered that his workers 
had managed to store away nearly 70 
per cent, secreting it from the Japanese 
behind false walls or in underground 
caches. Some of the Chinese had gone 
to great lengths, often at great personal 








Faux Pas 


> The guest at the dinner party, 
arriving late, found a seat re- 
served for him near the head of 
the table, where a goose was be- 
ing carved. 

“Ah,” he exclaimed. “So I’m 
to sit by the goose.” 

Then, observing the lady on 
his left, he made haste to amend 
an awkward phrase. 

“I mean the roasted one, of 
course,” he said. 

Catholic Fireside 











expense, to hold up what they con- 
sidered their end of the bargain. They 
had salvaged for him more than $100,- 
000 in goods. 

As a matter of course, Kohlberg took 
over all living expenses for his employees 
in China for the four years of the war. 
“They risked their lives to fulfill their 
contract and save my goods—even when 
they could have made a fortune from 
selling them in the black markets,” he 
says, matter-of-factly. “I just put them 
back in business.” 

That reputation for fair-dealing which 
paid off so handsomely in China is 
as much a part of Kohlberg as his skin. 
When he returned with this unexpected 
bonanza, he was in a position to corner 
the embroidered linen market, had he 
been so minded. Instead, he advertised 
to his old customers that he could take 





care of them on the basis of prewar 
goods at prewar prices. “Anybody else,” 
a business competitor said, “would have 
taken advantage of that kind of situa- 
tion to exploit the market. It was typical 
of Alfred that he didn’t.” 

In prewar days, Kohlberg had made 
some thirty-five trips to the Orient. 
When we went to war with Japan, Kohl- 
berg, then fifty-five years old, volunteered 
his services. He was an old hand at 
cross-country and all-weather flying. The 
Army Air Force used him as a pilot 
in the antisubmarine patrol of the Gulf 
of Mexico, flying protection for the 
convoys. 

Later, still during the war, as a 
director and chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the American Bureau for 
Medical Aid to China, he continued to 
fly on periodic inspection trips. Despite 
his long business association with China, 
his many friendships among the Chinese, 
he neither speaks nor understands Chi- 
nese. But he never let this handicap his 
movements. Repeatedly, without an in- 
terpreter, he struck out deep into the 
interior of China, to tiny villages and 
settlements, isolated Chinese army camps 
and training schools, to see for himself 
how American medical supplies were 
being used. 


N one of these trips, quite by acci- 

dent, he stumbled on what was 
to become his major concern and pre- 
occupation in the years that followed. 
The seemingly phlegmatic businessman 
was converted into a focused one-man 
crusader against Communist influences 
in American life and especially Ameri- 
can policy in Asia. 

“It was in 1943,” he recalls. “I was 
in Chunking and got to talking to some 
of our Embassy officials there. They told 
me that Chiang Kai-shek was stockpiling 
tanks and guns he’d got from us under 
Lend-Lease, hoarding them for future 
use against the Chinese Communists. 
He wasn’t using them against the Japa- 
nese, they said. 

“I got kind of sore at that, and a 
few weeks later, in Kunming, I repeated 
these charges to Brigadier General 
Arms, who was in charge of the infantry 
training school there, under Stilwell, 
preparing Chinese forces for the Burma 
campaign. I asked the General why we 
had no control over Lend-Lease equip- 
ment for China. ‘But we do,’ General 
Arms told me. I insisted that I knew 
differently and repeated what I'd been 
told at the Embassy in Chunking. The 
General just looked at me a moment 
and then proceeded to give me the 
low-down facts.” 

The gist of it was that everything by 
way of munitions that had come into 
China had been delivered to him. The 
Chinese had received nothing directly 
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as yet, and were not going to get one 
gun or one round of ammunition until 
Stilwell’s forces were fully supplied. 

“This was in August, 1943,” Kohlberg 
said. “Nothing came through from us 
on Lend-Lease for the Chinese armies 
until the autumn of 1944. The Embassy 
story was made up out of whole cloth. 
The Nationalists couldn’t have hoarded 
anything becausé they hadn’t received 
anything.” 

Kohlberg was extremely disturbed. 
Why should American diplomats go out 
of their way to discredit our Chinese 
ally? He found other lies being circu- 
lated, a pattern of hostile propaganda. 

“At first,” he explains, “I didn’t at- 
tribute it to Communist influence. A 
man doesn’t think right off of traitors 
in his own government. I thought of 
them as liars, not Communists. Then 
I began looking into the Institute of 





The IPR board retaliated by attacking 
Kohlberg. He tried, without success, to 
get the story before the American public. 
He began to realize that there was .a 
pattern to it all and to understand that 
it was a pattern designed by Communist- 
minded strategists. While there were a 
great many well-meaning innocents at 
the top of the Institute roster, he found, 
the mischief was down below on the 
operational level. It was there that his 
demand for an objective investigation 
by neutral outside people was blocked. 
Characteristically, Kohlberg began to 
read his way through Marx’s Das Kapi- 
tal, the Communist Manifesto, the Con- 
stitution of the USSR, proceedings of 
Communist International congresses. 
When he felt he was adequately fortified 
by knowledge of Communism and. its 
methods, he carried the war to the 
enemy. In 1946, he founded the Ameri- 





Kohlberg with Chiang, who didn’t get those Lend-Lease guns 


Pacific Relations, to which I'd contri- 
buted time and money-—I was still giving 
money to it then. The IPR was full 
of men who prattled the same line as 
those officials in Chungking. And the 
State Department, I knew, was drawing 
a lot of its personnel and consultants 
from the IPR.” 

Kohlberg did a simple thing which 
clinched his suspicions. He went back 
over a year of the Institute’s publica- 
tions, pronouncements, and _ activities. 
Nearly all of these, he discovered, ran 
fairly parallel to the Communist “party 
line” on China. He wrote an 88-page 
pamphlet detailing his findings and 
conclusions and sent it, plus an open 
letter, to all trustees of the organization 
as well as others interested in the Far 
East. 

A hot controversy was touched off. 
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can China Policy Association: a group 
of American experts on China dedicated 
to exposing the Communist direction of 
the campaign against Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Nationalist regime and to informing the 
American people of the nature of the 
menace to the U.S.A. in a communized 
China. A barrage of carefully docu- 
mented pamphlets and hard-hitting open 
letters poured out from the Association 
headquarters. These were usually ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of State, the 
President, or influential members of 
Congress, and frequently revealed un- 
published or suppressed information. 
Kohlberg’s tactics soon began to make 
an impression. Owen Lattimore, State 
Department consultant, charged that 
Kohlberg was in the pay of the Na- 
tionalist Government and was, besides, 
the undercover head of a “China 





Lobby.” Both charges were absurd myths 
and merely gave Kohlberg more oppor- 
tunities to ask embarrassing questions 
about Lattimore and his friends in re- 
lation to American policies that were 
clearing the road to power for Stalin’s 
Chinese puppets. 

The charges, however, were eagerly 
picked up and elaborated by self-styled 
“liberal” publications and commentators. 
Kohlberg’s repeated demands that he 
be heard by Congressional committees 
where he was being smeared were simply 
ignored. Only the Department of In- 
ternal Revenue took official cognizance 
of the accusations—by seeking evidence 
of those fabled payments from the 
Chinese Treasury. 


FTER two months’ combing of both 

Kohlberg’s and his wife's financial 
affairs, the agent reported that Kohl 
berg had overpaid taxes in the amounts 
of $188 and $108 in 1946 and 1947 re- 
spectively. Kohlberg, an inveterate , let- 
ter writer, sent a caustic letter to Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Snyder in which 
he commented acidly on the deplorable 
waste of time and money involved in 
the just-concluded investigation. Shortly 
thereafter, he received a bill for $32,000 
from the Internal Revenue office for 
items it had decided, on second thought, 
to disallow as deductible after having 
approved them. He was delighted—it 
was just the kind of fight he likes, and 
he is now cheerfully engaged in court 
action on the issue. In any event, no 
slightest trace of the mythical Chinese 
payments showed up. 

Since his introduction to the work- 
ings of the Communist conspiracy in 
China, Kohlberg has steadily broadened 
his campaign against it. He has con- 
tributed thousands of dollars to the fight 
and keeps his checkbook handy, though 
he is the shrewd businessman at all 
times in judging worthwhile anti-Com- 
munist causes. He has arranged his busi- 
ness affairs so that he now devotes about 
two-thirds of his time to reading, lectur- 
ing, writing to defeat Communism. 

Kohlberg views the torrid contro- 
versy on our Far East policy, which he 
helped expose, with quiet detachment 
and even a certain amount of mordant 
humor. Like the still, fixed eye of the 
tornado, he rides calmly in the center, 
unruffled by the violence of the forces 
around him. He doesn’t deny that he 
enjoys his role enormously. It provides 
a perfect outlet for his combative pro- 
pensities, his brimming sense of satire 
and, above all, his old-fashioned Amer- 
ican patriotism. 





IRENE CORBALLY KUHN, foreign corre- 
spondent, radio commentator, and author, 
has worked on newspapers all over the 
world and was a war correspondent in the 
China Theater in 1945. 
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4t St. Brendan’s in the Bronx a 
typical forum was held—this 
one a spring marriage forum 


Thousands of New Yorkers 
have learned, and taught, the answers 


to the problems of marriage 


secret of Father Charles M. 
Walsh’s smash-hit Marriage Forums 
New York is that he doesn’t think 

s all the answers. He doesn’t 

ever will, but he aims to go 

yn learning. New Yorkers love him 


over one hundred thousand of 
have, in barely two years since 
rogram got rolling, heartily en- 
his frank attitude by hanging 
Room Only signs at every 
Forum he’s staged. Audiences 

iat, while it may be identical 
und teaching practice, this at- 
not an act, and they are im- 
The whole idea has paid off 


ye-opener in this connection is 
all been done with no preach- 


ing. So strict is this rule that priests in 
parishes where Forums are to be held 
are asked specifically not to follow up 
announcement of that fact with a ser- 
mon on marriage. Experience has proved 
that pre-Forum sermons are a sure-fire 
way of getting people to stay away from 
the Forum in droves. Father Walsh, and 
his two gifted assistants, Father Philip 
J. Murphy and Father Robert A. Gal- 
lagher, brilliant speakers themselves, 
have resisted the temptation to demon- 
strate their pulpit skill at the Forums. 
Such restraint, they insist with a straight 
face, has been no small factor in the 
success of the whole undertaking. 

The reason is clear. What they prom- 
ise is a Forum and that’s what they in- 
tend to see the people get. True enough, 
there are talks. That helps get the ball 


Marriage forums 
that CLICK 


rolling. A typical Forum, running 
through four successive Tuesday nights, 
would go like this. 

There is an air of expectancy in the 
crowded hall, a-buzz now with-the ex- 
cited whispers of women, or a-growl with 
the well-anyway-let’s-hear-what-they’ve- 
got-to-say attitude of men. This is the 
opening night. A priest, usually a guest 
and not one of the guiding trio, rises. 
The women are agog. If you’re in the 
men’s hall, the cigar smoke parts in a 
grin that says I-knew-it! 

This first night the talk will be some- 
thing like “Morals in Courtship and 
Marriage,” or maybe on the “Vocation 
of Marriage.” It will be well-organized, 
hard-hitting, and admirably informal. 
Maybe conversational is a better word. 
It’s not a sermon. Not a speech. Not 
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an address. It’s a talk. When it’s over, 
the whole room has changed. There’s a 
breather, now, and the resumed noises 
of the gathering have taken on a dif- 
ferent tone. The women are deeply 
moved, and they show it. So are the men, 
though they don’t like to let on. Every- 
body is obviously more thoughtful. 
Ushers pass around through the audi- 
ence at this point with little cards and 
pencils. Any questions? Write them on 
the cards, please. Some nights the cards 
ask for opinions of the talk, views on 
the Forum in general, suggestions as to 
how it could be made more effective. 
The chairman of the Forum, or chair- 
lady, instructs the audience to be quite 
frank in its comments, and much to 
Father Walsh’s delight, it obliges. That 
is how so much is learned by this master 
tactician and his able adjutants. Now 
the ushers collect the cards, unsigned. 

On the stage a quiet, quick shuffling 
of the cards into question categories, 
rendered the more adroit as Forums 
have barreled into high gear, signals 
the opening of the second and final 
phase of the evening’s program. In it 
lies the potential for a tremendous 
amount of sound, friendly indoctrina- 
tion, not at all unaccompanied by 
laughs. If there’s anything Father Walsh 
obviously likes, it’s a laugh. In this man 
is the gaiety of God, and in his mar- 
riage Forums, too. 
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All questions are answered. If not then 
and there, at least unfailingly in private 
later on. That is vastly important. No- 
body realizes that more keenly than 
Father Walsh, and from the often rugged 
give-and-take he lets himself, his col- 
leagues, and his guest speakers in for, 
you can understand the depth and dur- 
ability of his sublime purpose. 

One night a woman got up in the 
audience and let fly with an acid oral 
question aimed at the woman guest 
speaker who had discoursed graciously 
on the blessings of a large family. “How 
many kids have you got?” she snapped. 

Father Walsh nodded at his guest 
speaker and grinned. The woman rose. 
“Well,” she began apologetically, “I have 
only four of my own.” She paused, then 
added quietly, “And five adopted chil- 
dren.” The place dissolved in thunder. 

The remaining Tuesday nights will 
feature talks by a doctor, a Catholic wife 
and mother (sometimes a younger wom- 
an for the wife angle, an older woman 
for the mother), or a Catholic husband 
and father. The series will close on a 
lofty note with the reading of the mar- 
riage service by a priest. Every single 
night of a Forum series has its question 
period and plenty of time for discussion. 
But if the windup time has been set 
for ten-thirty, ten-thirty’s when it ends. 
Unseen family problems like baby-sit- 
ting fees are never very far from the 






Fr. Joseph Goodwine, who teaches at St. Joseph’s Seminary, 
is one of the priests active in forum work. This engaged 
couple were planning to marry this June, attended the forum 
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agile brain of Father Walsh, and no- 
body, he is happily confident, has ever 
gone into the red with a baby-sitter by 
attending one of his Forums. 

Since the first Forum got off to a good 
start on February 1, 1949, at St. Ann’s 
in the north Bronx, they've had eight 
for women and ten for men (“as needin’ 
it more,” said an old Irish lady on Ford- 
ham Road recently), usually run pretty 
much concurrently. Thanks to an orig- 
inal showmanship gimmick, each Forum 
is held at a strategically located host 
parish, to which some ten or fifteen 
near-by guest parishes are invited. These 
Marriage Forums have thus, since 1949, 
played to an over-all total of more than 
one hundred and fifty parishes in 
Greater New York, and every single one 
is screaming for a return engagement. 


ROM here it looks as if Forums are 

in for a record run. At this writing 
they're signed 100 per cent right 
smack through the first half of 1951, and » 
will soon be pushing °52. Ahead is the 
initial strike into remoter outposts, with 
names like Kingston in Ulster County, 
Poughkeepsie in Dutchess, East Manhat- 
tan, White Plains, Staten Island, Mount 
Vernon, and Newburgh in Orange 
County, prominent on the list. Because 
of the great distances to be traveled by 
the clerical and lay participants in this 
physically exhausting, but spiritually 
rich work, Forums in the hinterland 
will be cut to three- and two-session 
affairs. There are other reasons, too. In 
thinly Catholic territory, Father Walsh 
figures four-session Forums might be too 
much of a drag on all concerned and 
might cause diminishing attendance be- 
yond the midway point, not by Cath- 
olics so much as by the non-Catholics 
he’s pretty sure will drop around out 
of curiosity if nothing else. 

This lost-sheep policy has underlain 
the whole idea, as a matter of fact, and 
has not gone unrewarded. The devices 
for advance promotion that Father Walsh 
has dreamed up and adapted to his pur- 
poses would do credit to a professional. 
And bug the eyes of the conservative. 

But that his methods have worked, 
even unto the winning of at least the 
interest of the non-Catholic, there can, 
in the face of the evidence, be no doubt. 
The first thing that happens is that the 
pastor of the strategically located parish 
receives a letter from the Right Rev- 
erend Monsignor John S. Middleton, 
Secretary to His Eminence for Educa- 
tion, alerting him. Then, to the pastors 
of the guest parishes, formal letters “at 
the direction of His Eminence” go for- 
ward to inform them of the purpose 
of the Forums, the past success of same, 
the fact that “we are extending the pro- 
gram to include as many parishes as 
possible in the Archdiocese,” and of 
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the acceptance of an invitation, hereby 
passed along, from the pastor of the 
host parish. Please show up yourself or 
send one of your assistants for the pre- 
liminary meeting. They word it more 
formally but it means the same thing. 

That preliminary meeting is, Father 
Walsh thinks, all important. At it the 
priests from the participating parishes 
are briefed, as are the ladies from the 
host parish. Father Walsh leans heavily 
on the help of these ladies and they 
come through every time. The idea is 
simply to get word of the forthcoming 
Forum to as many people as possible, 
eighteen years of age or over. In the host 
parish, announcements from the pulpit 
are put into gear by the private work 
of the ladies. Back in their own parishes, 
the guest priests also announce what 
is coming and in turn get their ladies 
organized to beat the drum, spread 
the word, ballyhoo the Forum by any 
and all means. Some of those means 
are lulus. 

Just about anybody, of course, could 
think of posters as one way of getting 
the news around. But it takes an expert 
like Father Walsh to figure out that if 
you're going to tack ’em up in the back 
of the church, you increase their effec- 
tiveness something like 300 per cent if 
you do your tacking, where possible, 
inside rather than outside the inner 
doors, or on bulletin boards facing in- 
ward. That way far more people, shuf- 
fling out slowly after Mass with nothing 
to look at but the organist’s back or the 
hat right ahead of them, get to read 
every last line on the poster and, chances 
are, decide to come to the Forum. 


USINESS organizations like banks 
and telephone company local offices 

been most generous in letting 
Forum workers leave stacks of leaflets 
around on their premises for the public 
to pick up. Girls working in offices, 
tagged by Rosary Society ladies to lend 
1 hand, have gladly, and effectively, left 
small leaflet stacks on their desks for 
co-workers to pick up, glance through 
curiously, and inquire about. The leaf- 
lets. are plain white slick foldovers, 
printed in royal blue with nothing more 
on the cover than the words, “Are You 
Chinking of Marriage?” As Father Walsh 
says in briefing you on his strategy and 
tactics, “What gal isn’t?” 

Store windows, telephone poles and 
board fences where it isn’t against the 
law, also make ideal spots for posters. 
Not a few of the cards passed around 
at men’s Forums to ask where they'd 
heard about it admitted seeing the sign 
stuck up on the mirror in a beer garden. 
This got the writers thinking. One 
fellow saw it “advertised in the window 
of a barber shop on Ninth Avenue.” 
Another was inspired by a notice nailed 
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in a gas station washroom. Many a non- 
Catholic sees the news on a bus window 
sticker, on the nurses’ lounge bulletin 
board of some local hospital, or in a 
beauty shop. While pulpit announce- 
ments account for well over half the 
attendance at every Forum, Father Walsh 
wouldn’t pass up these side bets for the 
world. 

A lot of hard decisions are bound to 
come up in a program like this, but one 
of the toughest was. settling on the best 
night of the week to run the Forums. 
Long, and at times costly, experience 
had taught the trio that Friday night 
is bad, very bad. It’s the end of the 
week, movies are heavy competition, 
people would rather relax at home. 

Monday is almost as rough because 
people are still getting over the weekend 
and are too impatient, with adjusting 
once more to routine, to feel much like 


_ going to anything that even faintly looks 








Life Sentence 


p> It was the first day of school, 
and the little boy was crying his 
heart out. 

“And what’s wrong with you, 
little man?” his teacher asked 
sympathetically. 

“I don’t like school,” he 
wailed, “and they said I have to 
stay here till I’m fourteen.” 

“You're lucky,” the teacher re- 
plied. “I have to stay here till 
I’m sixty-five!” 

Quote 











as if it will make them think. Other 
nights are popular with various clubs 
and societies for their meetings, and 
hence ruled out. All but Tuesday, some- 
how, so Tuesday it had to be and has 
been ever since. Nice figuring, too, 
when you consider that Forum attend- 
ance has averaged over eight hundred 
per Tuesday. And at fifty cents a head. 

The charge is made because pyschol- 
ogy indicated that anything free for 
nothing just isn’t much appreciated. Be- 
sides, the speakers are paid speakers, not 
dragooned martyrs. There are two rea- 
sons for this: it improves the quality of 
the material presented in the talks, 
and the Forum is free to discontinue a 
speaker it’s not satisfied with, since, after 
all, it chose him and it pays him. This 
policy caused the Forums to run heavily 
in the red for a long time, because print- 





ing costs and speakers’ fees ate up all 
the gate receipts. But attendance has 
steadily increased and here recently they 
were able to break out of the red to the 
tune of a four hundred dollar surplus, 
with which they happily launched their 
expanded program for the outlying 
counties of the Archdiocese. 

Tickets, covering any one evening or 
all four evenings in a series, can be 
obtained for the same half dollar only 
from the CYO moderator in a given 
area or from one of the parish priests, 
and must be signed by either authority. 
Deficits are always met by the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine. 


HE Marriage Forums’ presentation 

of marriage as a vocation with rich 
pleasures and rewards side by side 
with rigid duties that are also sacramen- 
tally rewarding, is the most popular and 
palatable thing that’s come down the 
pike to hammer home Pope Pius XI’s 
charge in his Encyclical on Christian 
Marriage: “All things depend in large 
measure on the due preparation, remote 
and proximate, of the parties before 
matriage.” : 

That the young men and women con- 
templating marriage aren’t the only 
beneficiaries of the Walsh program was 
driven home here recently by an old 
lady in the Bronx. She has a grapevine 
into Archdiocesan administrative head- 
quarters in that old renovated mansion 
on Madison Avenue behind St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. That way she keeps track of 
what Father Walsh is up to, she says, 
and so she’s managed to attend all the 
Forums he’s given to date. Asked why, 
she said that, apart from grandchildren 
she aims to see brought up properly, 
she’s still learning herself. She cele- 
brated her golden wedding anniversary 
six years ago! 

Two worries there are that these 
Forum priests do not have. One is that 
the laity will ever protest about the 
warmth and sympathy of their approach 
to the problems that beset married peo- 
ple. The other is that they will ever 
figure as the butt of that old Irish joke, 
which is now their favorite. 

Two ladies are leaving a Novena serv- 
ice and one says, ““Wasn’t Father’s ser- 
mon on marriage a wonder, now?” 

“Faith, it was,” says the other, “and © 
I wish I knew as little about it as he 
does!” 

For, you see, these clerics have already 
admitted that they don’t know all the 
answers. They aim to go right on learn- 
ing. In their book, teaching is a two-way 
street. 





JAMES C. G. CONNIFF is a professor of 
English at St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, 
N. J. He has published articles in the Satur- . 
day Evening Post and other publications. 
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e Along the coast of North Carolina, and 
bordering its beautiful pine forests, the Pas- 
sionist Fathers have been working among the 
colored people for over twenty-five years. And 
work it is. When the Fathers are not busy in 
the Church or teaching in the schools, they 
walk the dusty roads in search for souls. 

The pictures shown portray a day in the life 
of the veteran missionary, Father Michael 
Anthony Campbell, C.P. In his twenty years 
in China, Father Michael was always sur- 
rounded by children. Now in New Bern, North 
Carolina, the colored children have taken him 
to their hearts. A sharp whistle from him and 
the children run to greet him. Their usual 


cry: “Father, give me some tickets to heaven.” 

Father Michael then gives each of the chil- 
dren a little leaflet about the Church and its 
doctrine. The children take them to their 
parents, and they are never thrown away. Both 
parents and children manifest a certain rever- 
ence for these little leaflets, and carefully pre- 
serve them. They know that they contain the 
word of God and should be kept sacred. It 
was this spirit of reverence that prompted the 
children to call them “tickets to heaven.” 

Father Michael also carries a catechism to 
instruct young and old, but he has difficulty 
finding it—stuffed in his pocket with so many 
“tickets to heaven.” 
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This humble little home was dedicated to the Part of Father Michael’s daily routine is teach- 
Sacred Heart. Father Michael reads the pray- ing in the high school. The school has an excel- 
ers before the picture, and the proud lady of lent scholastic standing and was built by the 
the house and neighbors join in with him. veteran missionary, Father Julian Endler, C. P. 


Father Michael is stopped by little children A mother recites the catechism answers while 
asking for “tickets to heaven,” a name they her three sons look on. No doubt, she has a fair- 
have given to his little leaficts on the Church ly good grasp of the answers, as the children were 
and the Sacraments. As usual, he has plenty. given many “tickets” to take home to their mother. 





This rather light colored gentleman is among 


On his journeys, Father Michael stops to talk with 
Catholic or Protestant. Above, he in- the long list of those studying the catechism 
with the missionary. He will soon be baptized. 


quires of a parishioner if she has attended Mass. 


everyone, 


These little children look 
up in all seriousness as 
Father explains to them 
the meaning of his famous 
“tickets to heaven.” 
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ALL came early to those mountains. 

From the heights above the town, he 
could look down upon the summer col- 
ors of the low country while here the 
first chill of autumn lay, reminding him 
of many things—change, death, and the 
slow turn of earth from the sun—but 
principally of his own country, the stony 
fields and sugar bushes of Vermont. Here 
height did what there the north accom- 
plished, making a various change, but 
one he had always loved. At times he 
felt the mountains gave him an unfair 
advantage — in an hour or two he could 
be in the valley where it led into the 
plain near the new line; there summer 
yet remained — summer and his love; 
while here lay both autumn chill and 
his duty. 

He turned and walked to where Ser- 
geant Luscomb lay prone on the little 
jutting rock, the glasses pressed against 
his eyes. First Lieutenant Joseph Hew- 
lett thought of the glasses as being part 
of the sergeant, irremovable. It was 
some minutes since the two had spoken, 
and there was no sign from the corporal 
and the two privates who were variously 
deployed through the rocks. 

“What do you see, Sergeant?” the lieu- 
tenant said, more to break the silence 
than for any other reason. 

“They're still moving a lot of troops 
around, for people who don’t take over 
until two days from now.” 

Hewlett made no reply. He worried 
as much as the sergeant, but there seemed 
no reason for repeating what had been 
said a hundred times. Sometimes he 
thought he would be better off if he 
could keep saying just anything ten or 
fifteen times a day as did Luscomb and 
some of the others. There seemed a kind 
of relief in it, one denied himself, 
whether by reason of temperament or 
position. 

The lieutenant envied and, in a way, 
admired the sergeant. The sergeant had 
been wounded in France during the 
closing days of the war and wore the 
faded and appropriate ribbon on his 
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by HARRY SYLVESTER 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES MAZOUJIAN 


No Bronze Star would be awarded for tonight’s encounter. Yet tomorrow, 


for the first time, he would proudly wear his badge of bravery 


shirt. The circumstances had been such 
that for him there was no longer reason 
to doubt his courage and wonder what 
he would do under certain given con- 
ditions. Hewlett had been decorated at 
about the same time—the Bronze Star— 
but again the circumstances had been 
such that he continued to speculate as 
to his own courage and to wonder what 
he would do under those given condi- 
tions. Indeed, it had been some months 
since Hewlett had worn the Bronze Star 
ribbon. 


LOWLY, Sergeant Luscomb detached 

himself from the rock and, drawing 
one leg under him, sat up. The glasses 
had left red circles around his eyes. The 
lieutenant reminded himself that the 
sergeant’s awkward movement was due 
to the bad arm he sometimes favored. 

In the closing days of the war, the 
sergeant had led a scouting party of 
four men into a sector that had changed 
hands so often no one knew which army 
controlled it. The little group had been 
ambushed by three Germans who had 
mounted a machine gun in the cellar 
of a ruined farmhouse. All of Luscomb’s 
men had been killed—he remembered 
them fallen across each other under the 
hedgerow—but Luscomb himself had 
sense enough to fall and lie still, his 
broken left forearm beside him, his right 
arm under him. His pain was consider- 
able but he managed to feign death. The 
Germans looked the Ameticans over; 
satisfied they were dead, they had started 
to return to their cellar. Gradually Lus- 
comb had worked his automatic out of 
its holster where it lay under him, so 
that with the enemy's backs to him he 
was able to lie there and carefully shoot 
and kill two of them. The third had 
turned toward him instead of running, 
and Luscomb had by chance shot him 
through the heart. It was not the story 
as such—neither more nor less grim than 
many similar ones—that affected the 
lieutenant. What moved him was Lus- 
comb’s frank account of what had gone 
on in his mind while the enemy was 
standing there, prodding him. In other 
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stories there was always thought of re- 
venge, anger, or the conquest of fear. 
But all Sergeant Luscomb had kept say- 
ing over and over to himself, much as 
he now continually remarked the troop 
movements below them, was: “It’s now 
or never, or I'll never get home. It’s 
now or never, or I'll never get home.” 

Just how or why the sergeant had 
drawn courage, endurance, and several 
other things from this somewhat illogical 
thought, the lieutenant could not have 
said. But its seeming irrelevance pleased 
him and he was fond of retelling it 
when others became sentimental in mo- 
tivating their own fund of war stories. 
For to cap the story, Luscomb hadn’t 
been home yet. He had stayed in Europe, 
partly because it involved promotion to 
staff sergeant, partly because he didn’t 
have much of a home anyway, with only 
a stepmother and a married half sister 
alive. 

Luscomb stretched himself on the 
rock, turning gradually into the sun. 
“What you think they got on their 
minds, Lieutenant? Moving around like 
that down there?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know. Some of the 
brass thinks we’re being tried out. The 
lads on the plains there want to see how 
far they can go with us, just as Hitler 
tried out some of the other countries all 
through the thirties.” 

Luscomb chewed on that for a mo- 
ment, then shook his head. “I don’t 
think so, Lieutenant. I think they mean 
business. I think we got another war on 
our hands.” 

“I hope you're wrong. It’s against rea- 
son for them to go to war with us, at 
least right now.” 

“I got another idea, too,” Luscomb 
said. ‘Maybe we won’t have no war 
right now. But maybe they're going to 
try to beat the gun and grab more land 
than they’re supposed to have. Then 
when they got it and we're pulling out, 
who's going to take it from them? The 
French call it something.” 

“Fait accompli,” Hewlett said, not 





quite smiling. “Well, you're in good 
company there, Sergeant. The brass has 
thought of that, too. You see, we're up 
against a group of fanatics and they're 
in a crusading spirit. No telling what 
they might do; it needn’t be necessarily 
part of a plan.” ; 

“Plan or no plan, I know what I'd do 
with them,” Luscomb said. “Right up 
to the time they’re supposed to take over, 
I'd have my heavy machine guns en- 
filaded and my mortars sighted in—and 
just let them make a move.” 

The lieutenant sighed audibly and 
shook his head, raising his own glasses 
to hide his eyes. One of his little projects, 
only half-realized by himself, was to 
educate the sergeant to certain matters. 
The sigh was to let the sergeant know 
that the view he expressed was a bit ex- 
treme. 

“All right, all right,” Luscomb said. 
“You tell me what you'd do.” 

“Did I say anything?” Hewlett asked. 

“You said plenty,” Luscomb said. 

Hewlett smiled. The sergeant had 
come a long way since they had first 
met a year ago, if he was able to inter- 
pret the sigh as meaning what it did. 

“I suppose you're going visiting this 
evening after we get back to quarters?” 
Luscomb said. 


“TF HADN’T thought much about 
it.” Hewlett did not remove the 
glasses from his eyes. His voice assumed 
an edge; the sergeant had touched on 
the subject which alone had ever caused 
any real friction between them. Luscomb 
was one of those people whose basic 
innocence of heart was evident to al- 
most everyone and enabled him to say 
things that from another would be an 
impertinence. For some months now the 
lieutenant had had a girl, Maria, a 
daughter of one of the better-off farmers 
of the region. Her home was near the 
town in which the lieutenant’s bat- 
talion was quartered, and indeed her 
father’s land bordered on what would 
be the new line between the two 
countries. 
During the war Lieutenant Hewlett 
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had dedicated himself to the victory, and 
such was his singleness of intent that he 
had not been able to develop any serious 
interest in a girl, whether in the States 
or in Europe, where he managed to ar- 
rive for the last five months of the war. 
He had visited the States and returned 
as a member of the Army of Occupation, 
becoming effortlessly concerned about, 
not the first pretty girl he had met in 
the area, but the first that appealed to 
him. 

It was so long since he had courted a 
girl that he was rather awkward about 
it. Where most men in the area were 
intensely but not seriously interested in 
what girls there were, and usually more 
secretive than not, Hewlett often walked 
publicly with Maria, and in occasional 
expansive moments remarked to a fellow 
officer or to Luscomb that he would be 
seeing her on such and such an evening. 
There followed in time some good- 
natured ribbing which rankled in the 
lieutenant as his feeling for the girl in- 
creased, until an occasion when Lus- 
comb said no more than he said at other 
times, something about young love being 
1 wonderful thing—is it love or is it 
hunger; and Hewlett had felt it neces- 
sary to remind the sergeant rather sharp- 
ly of the difference in rank. 


HE incident bothered Hewlett more 

than it did Luscomb, but by now 
they were on usual terms again; Lus- 
comb’s remark about visiting was evi- 
dence of that. The sergeant regretted it 
when he heard the edge to Hewlett’s 
voice; then both of them were distracted 
by the return of the three men who had 
iccompanied them here. Hewlett low- 
ered the glasses and watched them 
scramble unsurely toward him over the 
rocks. Presently they stood before him, 
Corporal Miner and two red-faced and 
panting youngsters, probably just out 
of high school, who had arrived in the 
last draft of men. 

“I thought you lads were supposed to 
be athletes?” Hewlett said. 

They grinned back. “It’s the thin air, 
sir,” one of them said. 

They were sending anything over, 
Hewlett thought again, instead of 
trained mountain troops. 

‘What did you see?” he asked the 
corporal. 

“Why, there seems to be activity there, 
sir. Not a lot of it but steady. There are 
small groups on the road, one of them 
big enough to be a company, and there 
seem to be others moving across the 
fields. Hard to tell, though, because of 
the coloring.” 

\pparently whatever was happening 
was happening all over the area, Hew- 
lett decided. It was not a profound con- 
clusion, he told himself; it was only that 
progressing thus slowly in his mind, step 
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by step, he might make a guess or sur- 
mise as to what was happening. Then 
he reminded himself that it wasn’t for 
him to decide what should be done. “I 
guess we can all go down,” he said. 

As the command car wound steadily 
downward over the dirt and gravel road, 
he decided to try to get away early 
enough tonight for supper at Maria’s 
home. 


UPPER in the stone house was as it 

had been on other occasions, candles 
in bottles because there was no other 
source of light. The salad in the great 
wooden bowl was almost the entire meal, 
but it contained what a salad might be 
expected to contain during the harvest 
season. And somewhere Maria had got 
hold of a few scraps of hard sausage 
for it. 

It was the first time the two of them 
had been left alone by her parents for 
the evening meal, and some unusual 
quality of strain seemed present in the 
girl. Tonight Hewlett was aware she 
was a peasant and this puzzled him. She 
seemed less pretty than usual and her 
glance avoided his. Now and then in 
forgetful moments her shoulders drooped, 
and he remembered they had always 
done this when he had first known her. 
He wondered, idly and without satisfac- 
tion, whether the extra food he was 
sometimes able to bring to the house 
had had anything to do with her change 
in carriage. Or their love. . . . 

“What's the matter tonight, Maria?” 
he asked. 

“Nothing,” she said, from a crude 
wooden sideboard where she had gone 
to fill the tilting wine bottle. 

“I know that there is.” 

“Then if you know so well, tell me 
what is the matter.” Her voice, edged 
as never before, made him sure of her 
disturbance. Getting up, he walked over 
to where she filled the wine bottle with 
a curiously precise haste, and put his 
arms around her waist. 

“No,” she said. “Not now.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I am worried,” she said. 
“And when I am worried I do not want 
to make love.” 

“Why, that’s the time to make love,” 
Hewlett said. 

“Just like an American.” She glanced 
at him over her shoulder and struck his 
clasped hands lightly. Reluctantly he let 
them drop and followed her back to the 
table. She sat down again and began to 
fill their glasses. 

“No more for me,” Hewlett said. 
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“Why not?” She glanced at him, and 
he could see her face and voice were a 
trap but he answered frankly. “There 
may be difficulties with our friends 
across the line”’—he gestured sidewise 
with his head—“and I want to keep my 
wits about me.” 

She placed her arms akimbo. “And I 
suppose you think you are the only ones 
who know that? Why do you think I am 
the way I am? Why do you think my 
parents are out in the fields harvesting 
by lantern?” 

“Calm, girl, calm,” he said. The lan- 
guage came easily to his lips only when 
he was untroubled. Now his accent 
failed him and he found himself waiting 
for her to laugh. “What have those 
across the line got to do with your par- 
ents working in the fields by dark?” 

His face, earnest and concerned, 
moved her; she leaned over and kissed 
him swiftly on the mouth and was back 
in her seat before he could get his hands 
raised. “You know,” she said, “I love 
you even though you do not know that 
two and two make four.” 

“Of course not,” he said. “Sometimes 
they make five—and those are the times 
to watch for and be ready.” 

She was standing now, the arms still 
akimbo, regarding him steadily, her lips 
formed in laughter that did not quite 
break from them. The face mobile, she 
was again the prettiest girl in the village. 
When he rose to go to her, she stayed 
him by putting out a crooked finger 
and touching the spot on his blouse 
where she knew the Bronze Star should 
be. “To obtain this one must be only 
brave, no?” she said. ‘““Not—intelligent?”’ 


HE was making a joke but he col- 

ored. She could not have known it, 
but it was by intelligence he had ob- 
tained the decoration. When ordered to 
take the battery of German dual-pur- 
pose guns he had prepared, as elaborate- 
ly as he could in the time allotted, a 
classic flanking maneuver, utilizing a 
cornfield not far from the emplacements. 
When he had led the men across the 
short open space, and into the gun pits, 
the Germans were not even facing in the 
right direction; additionally, there was 
less than a third of the number they had 
expected. Only one shot had been fired, 
by a tommy gun, and no one hurt. 

Now, as so often, Hewlett experienced 
the bewilderment and sense of frustra- 
tion he felt at the time, as if all his 
life had been leading up to that moment 
on the rampart of the gun emplace- 
ments. It was to have proved something, 
what was termed bravery, and indeed it 
had apparently proved it to everyone 
but himself. Just what more was neces- 
sary to satisfy him, he could not easily 
have said; some bitter and confused 
hand-to-hand encounter, perhaps; but 
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whatever it was, it had not occurred, so 
that Hewlett was left with an abiding 
doubt about himself. 

He had not answered her question; 
now catching himself and glancing at 
Maria, he saw pity had returned to her 
face. When he reached out to embrace 
her again, she came freely up to him this 
time. He said: “Now, for heaven’s sake, 
what’s wrong?” 

“Only what you know. . . 

“I don’t know why your people are 
harvesting by night in the fields.” 

“Because our land is on the new line 





reminded him she did not speak English, 
but he did not offer to repeat the re- 
mark. “Let’s see what’s happening in the 
fields,” he said. 

While she tied a kerchief over her 
head, he put on his cap and began casu- 
ally feeling his pockets. He stopped and 
wondered why he did so. His taste for 
a pipe had gone some weeks ago, he 
even recalled he had stopped slapping 
his pockets to look for it. Could he be 
looking for a weapon? When the Major 
said it. was all right to be away until 
nine o’clock he also suggested wearing 





The force of his swing carried him against the wire 


and is coveted by people from this vil- 
lage who are now across the line.” 

It was a fairly simple thing but his 
mind refused to grasp it at first, so that 
anger was slow. Perhaps it was because 
he was an American officer, with some 
experience of American physical might. 
Yet finally he said: “You mean they 
think they can play petty local politics 
in the midst of an international situa- 
tion?” 

She giggled, but whether from relief, 
tension, or incomprehension, he could 
not have said. He continued to hold her, 
but now calmly, wondering why it took 
him so long to understand her. For 
weeks now the possibility of such a seiz- 
ure had been talked about in every rank 
of the occupation troops. They had ex- 
pected the attempt in the suburbs of the 
near-by small city where headquarters 
had been established. He supposed what 
puzzled and disturbed him was how 
some of the little men involved thought 
to profit by it. A kind of chiseling. 

Maria moved out of his now loose 
and unheeding embrace. “They say to- 
night is the night.” 

“Tomorrow is the time for them to 
take over,” he said. “If they try it to- 
night they might get their lumps.” Not 
knowing how to say the last sentence in 
her language, he spoke in English. Maria 
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a side arm, but Hewlett had not done so. 

They made their way across the fields 
of barley and of wheat. Lanterns hung 
on posts, the light glistening in a dully 
shining track across the barley straw 
covering the ground. Three or four bent 
figures worked with short hooks in their 
right hands, and Hewlett was stricken 
by the thought that this was the way it 
had been done here for centuries. But 
why it should make for a sadness in him 
he could not tell. 

The figures straightened as the pair 
approached, their eyes caught by the 
light winking off the metal of the uni- 
form. Maria’s father, a stocky, somewhat 
bent peasant with a short fringe of 
beard around the edge of his chin, came 
over and greeted the lieutenant respect- 
fully. 

“You are working late, Curzio,” Hew- 
lett said. 

“Yes, sir,” the man said. “If we are 
going to lose our land we at least want 
to save the crop.” 

“Who says you are going to lose your 
land?” 

“They of the others.” The man waved 
an arm vaguely toward the mountains 
at his back. Hewlett was struck by the 
indefinite reference, as though Curzio 
spoke of a natural force. So that when 
he himself spoke again it was as though 


in defiance, and he felt the tension in 
himself. “We shall see to it that you 
don’t lose your land.” 

The man shrugged; in the uncertain 
light his face seemed to grimace. 

“Why don’t you believe me?” Hewlett 
said. 

“Because it is true what they say. You 
and your country do not want war and 
will do nothing to provoke it. You do 
not even put enough men here for a 
guard. One youth.” Again the man ges- 
tured vaguely toward the mountains. 

It was true, Hewlett knew, that their 
troops were concentrated near the city 
and where the new line crossed roads. 
Here was only a barbed-wire fence of 
the kind used for cattle. Guards moved 
along it at intervals and there were oc- 
casional posts where a portable tele- 
phone could be plugged in; but so far 
as preparation to stop any serious move 
went—he glanced at his watch. It was 
8:15. The jeep to take him to village 
headquarters would be here soon. He 
could call headquarters on the guard’s 
phone—then Hewlett caught himself. He 
would look ridiculous asking for men, 
when all those available might be needed 
near the city. Probably nothing would 
occur here, and if something did, it could 
hardly be important. 

“Have you spoken to the guard?” 
Hewlett asked Curzio. 

“He is one of your young, new men,” 
the man replied. “Now, since we have 
spoken to him, even he seems afraid.” 


NGER stirred in Hewlett. He moved 
A past the four figures toward the 
fence marking the new line, about sev- 
enty-five yards from where the harvesters 
stood. Stopping by it, his back to the 
light, he looked along it in either di- 
rection. As he turned southward, the 
edge of his eye caught Maria standing 
near him. Perhaps sensing his feeling, 
she laid a hand on his shoulder. Why 
here? And why now? he wondered. In 
the clear, moonlit night he could see a 
slowly pacing figure perhaps a hundred 
and fifty yards to the north. Walking to- 
ward it, Maria followed, a pace back 
of his right shoulder. 

The figure challenged as they ap- 
proached it and Hewlett supposed it 
proper for the boy to do so even if they 
were on the right side of the fence; but 
it did indicate the guard’s unease. Hew- 
lett identified himself and saw that the 
guard was one of the two privates who 
had been with him in the mountains that 
afternoon. The boy was worried. 

“What goes?” Hewlett said in English. 

“So far nothing, sir,” the guard said. 
“These natives here are worried.” His 
vague gesture singled out Maria as the 
nearest native and Hewlett grew an- 
noyed. 

“Have you phoned headquarters?” 
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“No, sir. There didn’t seem any real 
reason to.” 

“Then what are you so jumpy about?” 
Hewlett knew he was being more unkind 
than was necessary. 

“I couldn’t rightly say, sir.” 

There was a moment when no one 
spoke or stirred, almost—Hewlett thought 
later—as if they sensed what was about 
to happen and each inwardly fortified 
himself. Something moved in the dim- 
ness across the line and Hewlett turned 
toward it. He heard Maria say: “It is 
they,” as he was able to identify figures 
in a group approaching. “Challenge 
them,” he told the guard. 

The boy lowered the rifle to his hip. 
Even on the single word his voice 
cracked. The group kept moving, al- 
though less surely, and finally stopped. 
There weren’t more than seven or eight 
of them. An officer, an automatic strapped 
outside his coat, advanced toward Hew- 
lett and rather pompously addressed 
him. Hewlett did not understand this, 
the third language of the area. The man 
was tense, his face fixed as in other places 
Hewlett had seen other men’s. He won- 
dered about his own, and turning to 
Maria, he said: “Ask him what he 
wants.” 

She spoke briefly with the man, an 
exchange during which both grew ex- 
cited and angry. Then, in her own 
tongue she said to Hewlett: “He says 
they are to take possession now. They 
are not to wait.” 

‘You tell him that I sav he’s a bit 

irly. Tomorrow noon he can have the 
line and welcome.” 

“But also, as we told you, that the 
fence is here ‘1correctly placed and they 
are to occupy this field.” 

‘Tell him not to be silly. Tell him to 
go home and have a good night’s sleep 
und he can come back tomorrow.” 

She must have translated it quite lit- 
erally, Hewlett knew, for the officer’s 
face broke, but in no way that possessed 
meaning, a mixture of uncertain anger, 
hurt, and bewilderment. 


HE officer turned and walked a few 

paces to his men, and Hewlett saw 
that, with their rifles, two of them car- 
ried wire cutters. He grew scornful; the 
fence could be kicked down. The fence 
was a symbol, no more; the wire cutters 
were an evidence of the inability of the 
others to see the fence for what it was, 
a mark of order and not a barrier. For 
some reason, never explicable, he was 
heartened. He noted, too, that the four 
harvesters had come up in back of him, 
their hooks held in the hand, but this 
instead of further heartening him, ac- 
tually brought a return of fear. He felt 
as though a spectator, become involved 
in an event whose motivation and depths 
he did not comprehend. If four peasants 
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could stand behind him, desperate 
enough to think their sickles might avail 
against guns, the issue was indeed one 
more desperate than he knew. 

The youngster—Hewlett remembered 
his name was Melton—stood with his 
gun at his hip. He was sweating. “Well,” 
Hewlett said to him in English, “I see 
re-enforcements have arrived.” 

The boy’s face broke into something 
like a laugh. “Shall I try to put a call 
through, sir?” 

Before Hewlett could reply, the op- 
posing officer returned accompanied by 
the wire-cutters. His composure restored, 
he was again arrogant. He began to 
speak to Maria, but she interrupted 
him. 

“Let him talk, girl,” Hewlett said, 
smiling. “What did you say to him?” 

“I said that. 1 remembered him when 
he was just a tramp around the city. He 
can speak our language better than you.” 

For the first time, Hewlett addressed 
the other officer directly. Where had he 
gotten the notion that his country was 
to take over now, and why beyond the 
line? Hewlett asked. 

Sullenly the man replied that those 
were his orders. 

He in turn had his orders, Hewlett 
said, and what were they to do about 
that? He was sure the other man didn’t 
want to do anything that might make 
for serious trouble between their coun- 
tries. 

The line was arbitrary, the man said. 
He, Hewlett, wanted to keep the fields 
only because he knew the git: of tie 
house well. 

Hewlett’s anger was complex, due 
more perhaps to the invasion of his 
privacy than anyccing else. 








Touched 


> He had been brought before 
the judge on charges of va- 
grancy and panhandling and was 
pouring out his sad tale. 

“Your Honor,” he whined, “I 
was foodless, friendless, home- 
less.” 

“I am moved to tears,” the 
magistrate interrupted. “Food, 
shelter, and companionship shall 
be yours for the next ninety 
days. 

—Peter Nevins 














“Keep a civil tongue,” Hewlett said, 
“or I will make you.” 

“With what?” the other asked. “Your 
army equipped with field-hooks?” 

“No, just you and I personally,” Hew. 
lett said. When the man did not reply, 
Hewlett was astonished to read in the 
man’s face that such a thought was 
foreign to him. 

“I have my orders,” the other officer 
said. “And now I want you to stand 
out of the way.” 


“And I obey no ofders but those of my 


superiors,” Hewlett said. 


“You will force me to use violence,” 
the opposing officer said. “And there — 


are two women here.” 


ss H, YOU'RE a gallant fellow, I’m 


sure,” Hewlett said. When the 
man expanded, Hewlett knew that with 
his own imperfect command of the lan- 
guage, ‘he had not been able to make 
the intended irony clear. 

“Gallant enough,” the officer said; he 
continued to swell. ‘““The land here we 
take by force, but the women will come 
to us willingly.” 

Even later, Hewlett could never be 
sure what made the anger in him, per- 
haps only the fool’s vanity. The force 
of his not altogether skillful swing car- 
ried him against the wire so hard that 
one barb penetrated his tunic and drew 
blood. Through mist he saw the other 
stunned on the ground. Hewlett hung 
heavily against the wire; it was as though 
he swung on a kind of trapeze, armorless 
against those who stood with rifles be- 
yond their fallen leader. Even as he 
watched for a moment that stretched 
and deepened incredibly, whose most 
unbelievable component was silence, 
Hewlett saw that light had been added 
to the other things of which the mo- 
ment was composed. In that light he 
couid see them all, each more clearly as 
the light increased, and more in aston- 
ishment than with any feeling of power 
or satisfaction, he saw how bewildered 
they were and that none had so much 
as raised his rifle. Then, Melton—a third 
fool, as Hewlett thought of him—said: 
“Shall I shoot, sir?” and Hewlett pushed 
himself off the wire and said: “Not yet.” 

The silence had been something most- 
ly in himself, and Melton had broken 
it. Now that it was broken, Hewlett 
could hear the noise of the command car 
coming across the field. The illumina- 
tion had come from its headlights. He 
had forgotten it was to pick him up— 
or had he forgotten it? It must have 


‘been the former, for no one would do 


what he had done depending on timing 
as good as this had been. 

Feet drummed on the earth, and Lus- 
comb and Miner stood by their lieuten- 
ant, tommy guns in their hands. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Three New Musicals 

THE KING AND 1 is that rara avis among Broadway musical 
plays, a splendid production by every technical standard and 
wholesome entertainment in the bargain. Producers Richard 
Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein have extracted the dramatic 
kernel of Margaret Landon’s Anna and the King of Siam, 
added an appropriately melodious score, dressed the show 
with tasteful opulence, and turned out a picturesque hit 
musical. 

While they rate the bravos for pre-production effort, credit 
for the actual performance belongs very much to Gertrude 
Lawrence, whose personal magnetism and unerring skill 
carries cast and audience along with her. Whether the accent 
is on the piquant points of life in the Royal Court of Siam, 
the fleeting flirtatious moments, or the serious scenes tinged 
with pathos and hope, Miss Lawrence is in complete command 
of the situation. Her enthusiasm and earnestness make an 
excellent show even better. 

Yul Brynner strikes the proper balance between regal 
arrogance and childlike simplicity as the Oriental potentate 
with a thirst for Occidental knowledge. Doretta Morrow, 
Dorothy Sarnoff, Johnny Stewart, Larry Douglas, and Sandy 
Kennedy fill their roles admirably. Sixteen expertly trained 
children provide charm and humor as they solemnly play 
at being royal offspring. 

A hilarious Siamese ballet version of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
delightfully described and imaginatively designed, is the 
high spot of a lively and lovely pageant. The King and I 
is enthusiastically recommended. 


Betty Smith’s best seller, A TREE GROWS IN BROOKLYN, 
has also been adapted to the musical stage but with less cheer- 
ful results. Attention is equally divided in this version 
between the rowdy amorality of “Aunt Cissy” and the spine- 
less meanderings of “Johnny Nolan.” What results is often 
unnecessarily vulgar and unimpressively maudlin, ranging 
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Scenes from “The King and I.” Yul Brynner (left) is the Siamese potentate 
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between the two extremes with time out for the required 
singing and dancing. There are some Hit Parade potentials 
in the score, colorful performances by Shirley Booth, Johnny 
Johnston, and Marcia Van Dyke, plus a fairly accurate replica 
of tenement life. The closing note of hope for “Francey” is 
one of the few bright spots in a production that often over- 
steps the limits of good taste in straining for laughs. 


MAKE A WISH also takes its cue from a familiar source, 
being based on Molnar’s play, The Good Fairy. All re- 
semblance ends there, for in its present musical form the 
show is merely a routine hodgepodge. The outstanding feature 
of the evening is a bitingly satiric ballet number built around 
a department store bargain sale. A frantic bit of choreography 
by Gower Champion, it whirls along to a wild slapstick 
conclusion. Bright-eyed Nanette Fabray and the exhilarating 
dance team of Helen Gallagher and Harold Lang salvage 
some personal glory from this mediocre affair. Musically, the 
production is well below par and at least one scene is in 
questionable taste. 


The ‘Party’ Line 

I WAS A COMMUNIST FOR THE FBI is a documented 
spy story built around the experience of Matt Cvetic, who 
rose to the higher echelons of the Communist Party while 
serving as an undercover FBI agent. In many respects this 
is the best anticommunist movie Hollywood has developed. 
It has suspense and thrills for the entertainment-minded and 
abounds in factual revelations for those who have long 
awaited Hollywood’s Sunday punch in the anti-Red campaign. 

Cvetic is portrayed as a worker in the Pittsburgh Party 
councils, who plays his dangerous game for nine long years. 
His brothers and son despise him because of his affiliation 
with the Reds, and on at least two occasions he comes 
perilously close to disaster. The story touches on the methods 
used in fomenting disorder among union workers, infiltration 
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the public school systems, and the Party policy of creating 
ial antagonisms. Stress is placed on the strong-arm methods 
cause that aspect of Communist action was most often 
yuntered in the area where Cvetic worked. 
rank Lovejoy plays the lead with effective sincerity, and 
supporting players carry off their melodramatic assign- 
nts in convincing style. The documentary flavor of this 
osé and the forthright manner in which the insidious 
line is detailed, give this timely thriller added value. 


) motion picture every member of the family should see. 
Varner Brothers) 


Reviews in Brief 


HEN I GROW UP isa pleasantly nostalgic film underscor- 
the pains, joys, and confusions of adolescence. Reminis- 
it of the Mark Twain classics, though never quite reaching 
level of Huckleberry Finn and Tom Sawyer, the story 
s capture the spirit of youngsters in two widely separated 
ods. One sequence is set in 1890, the other in the present 
with Bobby Driscoll playing a modern boy, and his own 
indfather, at age eleven. Though the pace is leisurely and 
iment dominates the proceedings, this is a generally 
ible family picture. (Eagle-Lion) 


» Pinza’s movie debut is hardly a felicitous one, despite 
deep round tones he musters for the occasion. MR. 
VPERIUM is the sort of trite tedium that will send tele- 
yn stock skyrocketing. It is almost inconceivable that the 
makers of 1951 have spent time and money on a 
as banal as this. The romance between a modern 
ynarch and a brittle queen of the cinema set is carried 
yy extremes, and the performances by Pinza and Lana 
ner are embarrassingly inadequate. Only the beautiful 
ies caught by the Technicolor camera are worth attention, 
the Fitzpatrick Travel Talks offer much more of that 
ss time. (M-G-M) 


icing, grimacing Danny Kaye essays two roles in ON THE 
ERA, a Technicolor musical with gilt trappings and a 
iliar story line. The double assignment keeps Kaye before 
camera for most of the footage, which is hilarious or an- 
ng as you prefer. Cast as an American night club 
ertainer and a French aviator, Kaye clowns through the 
entional mistaken-identity plot, obviously tailored for 
; unique talents. Gene Tierney and Corinne Calvet have 
nequin assignments in this risqué romp which is restricted 
lult audiences. (20th Century-Fox) 


» writer Arch Oboler has tackled an unusual and in- 
ing theme in his screenplay, FIVE, a fantasy with a post- 
setting. A depressing and ponderous affair concerned 
the problems faced by the five people remaining on 
| after a superatomic explosion, the film never succeeds 
eing credible. It suffers from an overdose of radio tech- 
soapbox oratory, and the author’s quite obvious limita- 
1s a politico-social philosopher. (Columbia) 

(HE LAST OUTPOST is spectacular Western fare which 
d satisfy the adventure fans of every age. Set in the 
War era, currently popular with script writers, the 
pits two brothers against each other. They are leaders of 
ing Confederate and Union forces in the Far West who 
ly forego their feud in the face of a fierce Indian raid. 
ild Reagan and Bruce Bennett are satisfactory as -the 
rs, with Rhonda Fleming, Bill Williams, and Noah 

Jr. helping to maintain interest. (Paramount) 


drama, and ballet are optimistically blended in the 
tentious, but visually beautiful, TALES OF HOFFMAN, 
1 British-made version of the Jacques Offenbach fantasy. 
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Frank Lovejoy (left) plays the role of Matt Cvetic 
in the documentary, “I Was a Communist for the FBI” 





Henri Vidal and Michele Morgan in the screen adapta- 
tion of the Cardinal Wi an cl “Fabiola” 








Stephen McNally (on horseback) accompanies a party 
searching for water in the desert in “Apache Drums” 








Limited in its appeal, the film never quite lives up to its 
promise despite some startling episodes and two beautiful 
ballet numbers. Moira Shearer, Ann Ayars, Pamela Brown, 
and Robert Helpmann are scintillating representatives of 
the three arts in this novel, though unimpressive, Tech- 
nicolor import. Produced by the makers of The Red Shoes, 
it is an uneasy composite that fails to capture its audience. 
(Lopert-London) 


KATIE DID IT is a static comedy produced on a modest scale 
and utilizing every cliché on record. Only the amiable per- 
formances of Ann Blyth and Mark Stevens offer slight com- 
pensation for the pallid script. This relic from yesteryear’s 


story files isn’t ridiculous enough to laugh at, nor funny, 


enough to laugh with. (Universal-International) 


The bull ring occupies the attention of two producing units 
this month with varying degrees of success. THE BRAVE 
BULLS is based on Tom Lea’s realistic, often sadistic, novel 
of a matador’s rise to the heights and his final grueling 
encounter. There is much sound of fury and the camera does 
mirror local color, but the film is dramatically weak. In- 
different performances by Mel Ferrer, Miroslava, and Anthony 
Quinn, plus Robert Rossen’s evident intention to emphasize 
the sordid angles, give this offering a second-rate effect. 
(Columbia) 


THE BULLFIGHTER AND THE LADY covers the same 
territory and situations with greater success. John Wayne 
produced this story of an American sportsman who becomes 
a matador for “fun of it.” He learns the traditions, the 
dangers, and the excitements of the Latin sport the hard way. 
Gilbert Roland, Robert Stack, and Joy Page manage to invest 
their roles with a good degree of conviction, while the arena 
scenes are staged to generate top thrills for those adults who 
can accept the violence of bullfighting with equanimity. 
. (Republic) 


Most of the luster has long since worn off the characters we 
first met in the wartime play, Dear Ruth. But with dogged 
persistence, their adventures continue unabated. In DEAR 
BRAT, the third movie of an apparently endless series, the 
teen-ager of the family takes the spotlight. The rehabilitation 
of criminals is her current crusade, with the expected accruals 
developing from her misguided zeal. It isn’t quite as hilarious 
as it should be, despite the frantic exertions of Mona Free- 
man, Billy DeWolfe, and Edward Arnold. Adults will find it 
only moderately amusing. (Paramount) 


APACHE DRUMS again relegates the poor Indian to his role 
of villain, after a brief Hollywood acceptance ‘on our side.” 
In this perspective of the pioneer saga, a group of hardy 
frontier folk is beleaguered in a small church by marauding 
Apaches. While the major emphasis is on the larger conflict, 
the subplot concentrates on the reformation of the town 
gambler who proves his mettle in the emergency. Stephen 
McNally gives this role a cleverly shaded portrayal that ex- 
tracts more than the writers put into it. Coleen Gray, Willard 
Parker, and Arthur Shields are acceptable in less colorful 
parts. The Technicolor camera projects a vivid picture of 
the desert backgrounds in this fast-paced family adventure 
story. (Universal-International) 


An always interesting, though not faithful, adaptation of the 
beloved Cardinal Wiseman classic, FABIOLA was produced in 
France on an ambitious and elaborate scale. The struggles 
and triumphs of the early Christian martyrs are sympathe- 
tically depicted and the climactic scenes in the Roman arena 
have been expertly staged. The spiritual facets of the timeless 
story are less prominent than in the original, but they are 
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the motivating force in the production, with the martyrdom 
of St. Sebastian, the Roman centurion, providing a memorable 
highlight. Michele Morgan in the title role, Henri Vidal, 
Michel Simon, Gino Cervi, and Massimo Gerotti are excellent, 
and the voice dubbing is the best we’ve had to date. The 
nature of the early scenes restrict this engrossing import to 
mature audiences. (United Artists) 


Alfred Hitchcock’s ability to wring every ounce of suspense 
from ordinary situations transforms STRANGER ON A 
TRAIN into a stunning mystery tale. Even when the script 
is strained, the directorial treatment carries a lethal punch. 
The film tells of two young men who meet on a train, one 
a nationally known tennis star, the other soon revealed as 
a demented dilettante. The latter suggests a pact by which 
each will murder the person standing in the way of the 
other’s future happiness. When the tennis player's wife is 
killed, his club-car acquaintance turns up and demands that 
the second half of the “bargain” be met. 

Grim, gruesome, and replete with typical Hitchcock subtle- 
ties, this is a splendid mystery movie. The smoldering emo- 
tions fuse into a smashing and weird climax aboard a careen- 
ing carousel, which for sheer thrills has seldom been dupli- 
cated, Acceptance of divorce is the main flaw in a film that 
has been designed solely for the adult audience. ; 

Robert Walker turns in a magnificently shaded portrayal 
of the mild maniac. Farley Granger is acceptable as the ten- 
nis star, and Leo G. Carroll, Marion Lorne, and Patricia 
Hitchcock succeed in making their scenes count. (Warner 
Bros.) 


Fast action on the high seas during World War II makes 
SEALED CARGO a thriller that should please melodrama 
fans of every age. Although the intrigue is often too involved 
to be credible, the story of a New England whaling crew's 
encounter with a shell-riddled square-rigger off the New- 
foundland coast is interesting. The captain of the floundering 
ship persuades the whalers to tow him to shore. On the way, 
they discover that the vessel is actually a U-Boat supply ship, 
crammed with torpedoes and aiming to blow up the port. 

Dana Andrews, Claude Rains, and Skip Homeier lead a 
strong cast in this fairly exciting and excellently photo- 
graphed sea adventure. (RKO-Radio) 


ALONG THE GREAT DIVIDE pits law enforcers against 
advocates of lynch rule back in the days when mobs often 
served as juries. This saddle saga has originality, a strong 
cast, good photography, and a convincing story line to recom- 
mend it. Kirk Douglas, Virginia Mayo, John Agar, and Wal- 
ter Brennan are featured. Adults and youngsters alike will 
rate this way above average. (Warner Bros.) 


Playguide 


FOR THE FAMILY: (On Tour) The Green Pastures; Peter 
Pan. 


FOR ADULTS: The King and I; Darkness at Noon (On 
Tour) Oklahoma; Where’s Charley? 


PARTLY OBJECTIONABLE: The Happy Time; The 
Autumn Garden; Affairs of State; Billy Budd; Kiss Me Kate; 
South Pacific; Second Threshold; The Country Girl; Make a 
Wish. (On Tour) The Guardsman; The Merry Widow; The 
Member of the Wedding. 


COMPLETELY OBJECTIONABLE: Twentieth Century; 
Out of This World; Season in the Sun; Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes; A Tree Grows in Brooklyn; The Rose Tattoo; 


Springtime for Henry. (On Tour) Diamond Lil; Mister 
Roberts. 
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| The Klan has gone and Catholics feel more relaxed in the 


South. But watch out for the P.O.A.U. and materialism 








feme photos 
Old-fashioned Klan jamboree. (Insert) Sam Roper, Grand Dragon of a dwindling empire 


coomes [ive Storm Warning 


C TATIONERY emblazoned with fire- History shows that the Ku Klux began the American heritage soon spouted off 
spitting dragons was received in as a respected vigilante group in the into a babel of anti-Popism, as it’s called. 
\ newsrooms, announcing that, South’s darkest days. Its sole purpose Dragon Roper went through the old lie 
secret huddle, the Ku Klux Klan __ was the protection of all citizens against about the Holy Father's dictating how 
merged with a new Grand Dragon the crime-splotched lawlessness of the American Catholics vote, little knowing 
helm. reconstruction era that came in the wake that he was addressing two Catholics 
litors assumed the people wanted of the Civil War. of quite different political leanings, 
»w something about this fellow, That Klan was disbanded in 1870. which they supported by ballots without 
Sam Roper, onetime law enforcement The present-day KKK appeared forty- consultation with their pastors, much 

who hardly qualified as a man _ five years later. As nearly everybody, less the Holy See. 
ninence anywhere but behind the with the possible exception of a few Through simple questions, the re- 
vern curtains. Two newsmen were’ Kluxers, knows by now, the Klan de- porter made the significant discovery that 
patched to the little suburban office generated into little more than a race-_ the Klan chief was flatly ignorant of 
the King Kluxer hangs his kelly __ baiting gang with the ugly sideline of Catholic teachings and the Church’s 
galia. One of them was a writer, spreading ignorance and fanning deeply views on separation of Church and 
er a photographer, working for covered embers of religious prejudice. State. To the Dragon’s embarrassment, 
ews syndicates. Both lads were This explains what the new boss of the photographer offered this informa- 
cs the quite Invisible Empire had to say tion and the personal implication that, 
nism somehow still survives in about himself and his mob. The two having served in the wartime Navy, he 
South, but more in thought than newsmen listened attentively while might also know a bit more about 
ng. Nearly a century of time, and Roper verbally waved the Stars and Americanism than the Klan boss. Such 
lerably more milestones of philo- Stripes over the Klan, much in the a blast was enough to draw an apology 
backwardness, have shattered its fashion that thinly disguised Commu- from the Kluxer, who, after all, still 

ter as well as its membership and __ nists and other thoroughly anti-American wanted publicity. 
t it on the downhill path toward “ism”-mongers try to enshroud them- The Klan, meanwhile, has found rela- 
ible oblivion. selves with Old Glory. His discussion of tively few members, even in Atlanta, 
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which was once its main spawning 
ground. The sheeted nightriders are 
badly split into weak factions, and 
their influence, if any, is not too dis- 
cernible. 

This type of anti-Catholic feeling has 
diminished in progressively receding 
waves over the past twenty years. The 
Klan leader’s apology to the newsmen 
illustrates that personal animosities of 
Protestants against Catholics have large- 
ly disappeared, at least from the surface 
of things. 

With the waning of Klan influence 
and without the aid of Fair Employment 
Practice laws, discrimination against 
Catholics in the professional and com- 
mercial life of the region is also rarely 
seen. This situation is in contrast with 
a period twenty years ago when the 
Klan mentality achieved an emotional 
high in the South and its influence 
barred Catholics, no matter how well 
qualified, from various public offices and 
appointments and, in some instances, 
worked against them in the professions 
and commercial pursuits. 

A Southerner, like other Americans, 
pays more than “lip service” these days 
to the demands of tolerance. Observers 
agree that the last World War, if nothing 
else, taught him the necessity of it. Mere 
toleration, while far short-of the respect 


by JOHN R. HENRY 


(Above) P.O.A.U.’s Dr. Louie 
D. Newton admired Red tolerance 


(Above, right) Dr. Edwin McNeill 
Poteat, President of P.O.A.U. 


(Right) Methodist Bishop Paul B. 
Kern doubts Catholic patriotism 
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which any man may morally expect, 
regardless of creed or color, is sufficient 
to make the winds of anti-Catholicism at 
least change their stormy, ever-uncertain 
course. 

Many Catholic leaders in the South 
have noted storm warnings on the hori- 
zon. The weather vanes of public 
thought indicate that another onslaught 
is already gathering momentum and 
that the channel of attack probably will 
be more mature than sectional appeals 
to the uneducated and to those simply 
hamstrung by backwoods prejudice. The 
new strategy has only accidental resem- 
blance to the blatherskite ravings of 
men like the late Alabama politician, 
ex-Senator Tom Heflin. It is calculated 
to win followers who would only deride 
the gaudy, hobgoblin parades that were 
Ku Klux Klan cross burnings. 

It is not a vote-getting plot, such as 
Georgia’s Tom Watson used even earlier 
when, as major domo of the Populist 
Party, he be-damned the Church in 
public and, privately, sent his daughter 
to a convent. Instead, it seems to be 
an assault on Catholicism by two forces 
which would seem ideologically discon- 
nected. They can be described as 
materialistic thought and Communism, 
on one hand, and Protestant unification 
efforts on the other, the latter force 






being, to a large degree, organized and 
led by a hard core of anti-Catholic 
ministers. 

It is remarkable, but hardly laughable, 
to find some of these clergymen strange- 
ly allied with Communism, just as they 
have been known to line up with law- 
breakers and bootleggers at the polls. 
These men seem so determined to pro- 
tect their flocks from the evil of drunk- 
enness that they prefer bootlegger rule 
and unenforceable prohibition laws. 
Likewise, they appear so intent upon 
impeding the progress of Catholic 
thought that they execute a tacit alliance 
with the anti-Christian proponents of 
Communism and materialism. This by 
no means indicates that Southern Protes- 
tants have any leanings whatsoever to- 
ward Communism, or that Communism 
is the goal of their clergy. 

The ministers’ primary objective is 
to detract from the Catholic Church 
in order to enlarge their own member- 
ship, or vice versa. Sometimes it is difh- 
cult to ascertain which is foremost for 
some of them. They have hauled out 
the hoary anti-Catholic claim that no 
good Catholic can accept separation of 
Church and State. The late Cardinal 
Gibbons’ thesis to the contrary, as well 
as other proofs, are never mentioned 
and probably never consulted by them. 

One of the moves in this direction 
was the establishment in Atlanta of a 
group called POAU—Protestants and 
Other Americans United for Separation 
of Church and State. One of the sparks 
of this society was the Atlanta Baptist 
leader, Rev. Louie D. Newton, who, 
incidentally, was widely publicized after 
a trip to Russia, when he proclaimed 
that the Communist government ap- 
parently had given people complete 
religious freedom. 

Battle cries of those who falsely charge 
that the Church seeks domination of the 
State involve timely topics, as a rule. 
An anti-Catholic twist is given to such 
subjects as Federal Aid to Education, 
sending an ambassador from Washing- 
ton to the Vatican, and diplomatic rec- 
ognition of Spain by the United States. 
The self-styled protectors of the state 
from “Popism,” as they call it, prey on 
the honest, but often unenlightened, 
fears of many that some foreign power 
seeks to deprive them of their freedom. 

That many Protestant ministers in 
the South realize and admit that this 
foreign power is not the Catholic 
Church, but Communism, came to my 
attention one day in a telephone con- 
versation with Dr. J. Frank Norris, of 
Fort Worth. While the Reverend Doctor 
Norris is not exactly a close friend of 
Catholicism in view of his past preach- 
ments, he did declare: 

“You know, I had an audience with 
the Pope, and he is not such a bad old 
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fellow, at that. Fact is, I think he stands 
as the greatest single human barrier 
the world and Communism.” 

The commanders of the anti-Catholic 
attack like to encourage the erroneous 


between 


idea that the Church is something al- 
together foreign and, in concept, un- 
\merican. In a recent series of Lenten 


irticles in Southern papers, one minister 
stressed the Protestant influence in the 


development of American freedoms and 
way of life. He mentioned the Pilgrims 
and others, but never a word about the 
Catholic pioneers who built the first 
town in the country at St. Augustine, 


Fla., nor about Lord Baltimore’s role 
n the religious liberty of Maryland. 

In addition to the hue and _ holler 
bout Separation, other Protestant lead- 
ers hammer more directly at Catholicism, 
with the trite, untrue arguments voiced 
by Nashville’s Methodist Bishop Paul B. 
Kern in a Reformation Day address at 
Savannah. Bishop Kern asserted that the 
Holy Bible, prior to the rise of Prot- 
estantism, belonged solely to the priests, 
ind, thus, implied that the Church pur- 
posely kept it from the people. He then 
threw in the Separation device by de- 
claring: 

“Submission to an authoritarian ec- 

s astical organization leads the mind 
to accept dictatorship in the state and 
economic order.” 

\ barometer of such outbursts against 
Catholicism is found in “Letters to the 
Editor” which appear in print. Many 
of these voices of the people indicate 
that misinformation about the Church 
is being not only heard but too often 
believed. 

The Southern press generally, how- 
ever, has turned a deaf ear to anti- 
Catholic ravings. Whenever such blasts 
against the Church are printed, space 
is made available for the Catholic an- 
In Georgia, the alert Laymen’s 
\ssociation is prompt to offer a reply. 
Hugh Kinchley, executive secretary of 
the Association and editor of The (Cath- 
olic) Bulletin, points out, however, that 
he has written more antidotes-for-preju- 
dice letters within the past twelve 
months than at any time since 1928, 
when the Klan mentality was in its hey- 
day 


Swe! 


HE outgrowth of any religious effort 

that appears more concerned with 
matters temporal than affairs spiritual 
could hardly be anything more than 
materialism. This philosophy is spread- 
ing in the South in ratio to the decline 
of diehard Protestants, whose prime pro- 
test against Catholicism was deep-rooted 
difference of conviction about how best 
to get to Heaven. They firmly believed 
in Heaven and Hell, however, and they 
were quite determined to find the for- 
mer and avoid the latter, in contrast to 
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the materialist, who isn’t too sure that 
either one exists and isn’t disturbed for 
a moment as to the means of attaining 
eternal happiness. 

Proponents of varying degrees of ma- 
terialism can be found in schools as well 
as postgraduate life. Their attack on 
the Church is somewhat negative, but, 
in some cases, effective, if they manage 
to weaken the Catholic’s respect for 
faith and morals. It is the materialist 
who, in the classroom or from the pub- 
lic rostrum, makes light of spiritual 
duties. He does not argue from Bible 
texts, because, in his opinion, the Scrip- 
tures are little more than a somewhat 
distorted history of ancient ages. 

He reads such books as Paul Blan- 
shard’s American Freedom and Catholic 
Power, not as a diatribe against the 
Church, but simply as a criticism of a 
human institution. Incidentally, with 
the support certain Protestant church 
leaders have given it, this hate book of 
Blanshard’s enjoys a profitable sale in 
many southern cities. 

While the materialist, in his passive 
and often friendly resistance, is no pres- 
ently painful thorn in the Catholic side, 
he may yet prove to be a more tenacious 
foe of the Church than Protestant prej- 
udice, which, after all, has the virtue of 
spurring even the lukewarm Catholics to 





@ Idealists maintain_that all nations 

should share the atomic bomb. Pes- 

simists maintain that they will. 
—Punch 





think and speak in their own defense. 

The Communist assault is seen in the 
South in the same shapes and forms 
it has taken elsewhere throughout the 
world. It is a menace of many disguises, 
and all too often it is unrecognizable 
as an Anti-Christ. The Communist ad- 
mits to being most anything but what 
he is. A woman professor, who was re- 
cently dismissed from a state university 
in the South for Commie leanings, re- 
fused to admit the charges and, in fact, 
was never formally accused, so skillful 
was her defense. 

Opposition to Communist influence 
is perhaps more marked in the South 
than in any section of the nation. Even 
so, such organizations as James Dom- 
browski’s Regional Fund, which was 
listed by Congressional probers as a 
Communist Front group, can still man- 
age to get endorsement from honest but 
badly duped educators and ministers. 

Fear of Red influence, in one in- 
stance, is believed to have been the 
reason for a blatantly arrant attack on 
the Church in a North Carolina textile 
town. A barnstorming platform artist, 
appearing under the auspices of a Prot- 
estant church, gathered reams of pub- 





licity in the local newspaper by blasting 
Catholicism for this, that, and the other. 
Proving an exception to the rule, the 
editor declined to publish a reply to 
this denunciation. The only theory ad- 
vanced by Catholics of the town is that 
the editor, together with mill-owners, 
were against Catholic prolabor doctrines 
on the social order and had the Cath- 
olic stand and Communist tenets so 
badly confused that they were unable 
to differentiate. They seemed to think 
that a printed blast against Catholicism 
was a simultaneous blow against the 
perils of Communism. 


HERE still are vaudevillian “ex- 
priests” who make a living off a 
gullible fraction of the public, much 
in the fashion of a midway sideshow 
that features the Tattooed Lady and 
hints of things more obscene. Most of 
them are regarded with less affection 
than Carpetbaggers, even by Protestants 
who might like to hear what they say. 
In fact, fellows like Lucian Vinet, 
William 'E. Burke, and others, came 
south from above the Mason-Dixon Line 
and pursue a business even more spuri- 
ous than the Carpetbagger. One such 
individual managed to get his talk spon- 
sored at a radio station in the univer- 
sity city of Athens, Ga., but the station 
manager promptly invited Father Wal- 
ter Donovan to counteract the program 
—and, needless to say, he did. 

All these things may be disturbing to 
the Southern Catholic. He has as many 
things for which to be thankful in the 
present, however, as he has to guard 
against in the future. I recall the case 
of a Baptist minister’s son who was for- 
bidden to play with Catholic boys in 
their little town, for fear they might 
somehow contaminate him. That brave 
lad probably reached manhood thinking 
that Catholics were un-American. He 
was listed as missing in action during 
the last war, and his father was so dis- 
tressed that he requested and received 
assistance from the Vatican in locating 
the youth. 

Despite the South’s numerical supe- 
riority of Protestant believers, a personal 
peace of mind is possessed by the Cath- 
olic, whose minority makes him alert 
against obvious encroachments upon his 
Faith. The Klan mentality is fast dis- 
appearing, and there is confidence that 
no newer aggregation of the same old 
lies will be any more effective. Material- 
ism remains as the Church’s most dan- 
gerous incipient foe, but certainly not 
in the South alone. 





JOHN R. HENRY is the director of 
the Southeastern Division offices of In- 
ternational News Service. During World 
War Il he was a correspondent in the 
Pacific area. 
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HE Venerable Servant of God, Pope 

Pius X, is so well known in all parts 
of the world, and his life has already 
been written by so many eminent writers 
in various languages, that no useful pur- 
pose would seem to be served by repeat- 
ing facts and events of his saintly life. 
While going through the official acts of 
the process of beatification, however, 
the present writer came upon many anec- 
dotes which will no doubt give greater 
cause for veneration and admiration of 
this Venerable Servant of God to large 
numbers of people who have held him 
in veneration. 

The first impression one receives from 
the perusal of the acts of the cause is 
that Pope Pius X was in many ways a 
very ordinary person. He liked his daily 
glass of wine at his meals; he now and 
then took a pinch of snuff; and once he 
is reported to have smoked a cigar, the 
rest of which is still believed to be pre- 
served by one of his admirers. He was 
fond too of a cup of coffee, and every 
day he took a little rest after lunch. 
Never, however, did he indulge to ex- 
cess. 

He was by nature extremely affection- 
ate and showed that affection and tender- 
ness on many occasions. It is recorded 
that on his first visit to his native village 
after his elevation to the purple, his 
aged mother was among the crowd of 
people waiting to greet him. On his ar- 
rival, she went on her knees to receive 
his blessing, but he, lifting her to her 
feet, said: “Mother, rather is it for you 
to bless your priestly son.” 

All his priestly life he lived with his 
sisters, and although not rich, he never 
permitted them to want for reasonable 
necessities. Even after his election to the 
See of Peter, he received his sisters fre- 
quently, and at times they remained to 
share his table in the Vatican Palace. 

On one occasion, an American ad- 
mirer donated an automobile to the 
sisters of Pope Pius X, and on being in- 
formed His Holiness said: “Now the 
Ladies Sarto will be able to parade 
through Rome in a motor car.” “What 
harm would there be in that?” one of 
the secretaries asked. And the Pope re- 
plied at once: “Only that it would cause 
me great displeasure.” The sisters never 
used the car, and it was later sold and 
the receipts given to the poor. Pope Pius 
X had, in fact, written to the benefactor, 
thanking him but at the same time in- 
dicating that such would probably be 
the ultimate fate of the gift. 

After his election to the Papacy, sev- 
eral people suggested that now, as Pope, 
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The Man Who 
was PIUS 


Pope Pius X 


Sidelights on the life 
of the great Pontiff 
who is to be declared 


blessed this month 
by JAMES F. DUNNE 


he should give a thought to his brother, 
who was in modest circumstances and 
was the postman in his native village. 
It was proposed that a position might 
be found for his brother in the Vatican, 
but the Pope replied: “What good would 
that do him? If I were to die, he would 
then be unemployed.” 

At his death, however, the Pope re- 
quested that his successor might make 
some modest provision for the support, 
in their old age, of his two sisters living 
in Rome, since they had cared for him 
all through his life. 

Pope Pius X was not a sad and sol- 
emn character, and even when he had 
to reprimand, it was often done with 





humor. The story is told of a bishop 
who, taking leave of His Holiness, was 
asked if he intended to return to Rome 
in the near future. “Not unless called 
by Your Holiness to receive the hat,” the 
bishop replied. The Servant of God 
answered at once and with a smile, “But 
we are not hatters, we are only a Sarto 
(tailor).” 

So great was the faith of Pope Pius X 
that he regarded the working of miracles 
as something quite normal for the Vicar 
of Christ upon earth, and he never 
dreamed of attributing any of many 
astounding cures to his own personal 
merits. Time and time again during 
his audiences there took place instan- 
taneous cures with the imparting of the 
Apostolic Blessing. 

There was the case of the little French 
boy who was completely deaf because of 
a perforation of the eardrums. After re- 
ceiving the blessing of His Holiness, he 
said: “Mother, I can hear quite well 
all that the Holy Father is saying.” Pope 
Pius X made no comment, but on his 
return home the boy was again examined 
by the doctors, who found that the ear- 
drums were still perforated, but neyer- 
theless the boy continued to hear per- 
fectly. 

During another audience, a simple 
woman from Rome told Pope Pius X 
that she had suffered agony from vari- 
cose veins and that she had obtained 
from one of his private secretaries a 
pair of stockings that had been worn 
by the Pope. After she had worn the 
stockings the varicose veins completely 
disappeared. The only reply of the 
Servant of God was that he thought it 
was all very unfair, since he himself had 
suffered from pains,in his legs for years, 
and he had never found that the stock- 
ings had brought him any relief. 

The late Cardinal Merry Del Val, the 
famous Secretary of State and confiden- 
tial adviser of Pope Pius X, told the 
story that one day he entered the papal 
study and found the Holy Father as if 
asleep at his desk, with his head on his 
arms. In a moment the Pope looked up 
and simply said: “I was in America, 
where I visited a boy blind from birth 
and I was able to cure him.” His Emi- 
nence affirmed that, some time later, a 
letter from this boy in America actually 
arrived in the post at the Vatican. The 
boy expressed his gratitude to the Holy 
Father for his great kindness in visiting 
him and also for having given him his 
sight. : 

Pope Pius X was also goodness and 
generosity personified. Never was it 











known throughout his whole life that 
any one in need was refused assistance, 
but never would he allow the funds of 
the Church to be given to cover faults 
in negligence or carelessness. As a young 
parish priest, he was coming from the 
church to the presbytery at about mid- 
day when he was accosted by a poor 
father of a family, who asked for some 
assistance. The young priest Joseph Sarto 
found that he had nothing he could give, 
but he told the man to wait a while at 
the door. Entering the presbytery, Father 
Sarto went straight to the kitchen. Find- 
ing it empty and the saucepan with the 
family dinner steaming on the fire, he 
promptly took the saucepan and passed 
it to the poor man, strictly enjoining 
that the saucepan must be returned later. 
When his sister came into the kitchen, 
she was horrified to find that the dinner 
she had prepared had mysteriously dis- 
appeared, leaving no trace. She-told her 
brother of the mysterious disappearance 
of the dinner, but he consoled her and 
told her not to worry because someone 
in greater need would enjoy it, and no 


doubt the saucepan would return in due 
course. 


_ )THER story illustrating the kind- 
ness and goodness of Pius X is 
that of a young priest who had been 
sent to Rome to study, and who, after 
obtaining his degree, was recalled by his 
bishop, the then Patriarch of Venice, to 
his diocese. The priest, preferring Rome, 
refused to return, even though the call 
was repeated. This was just prior to the 
death of Pope Leo XIII, and the priest 


had, in fact, succeeded in obtaining a 
post in one of the Sacred Congregations 
in Rome. With the election of Cardinal 
Sarto to the Papacy, this young priest 


feared that the terrible day of judgment 
for him had arrived and that he would 
be severely punished and. forced to leave 
Ronie and the post which he had ob- 
tained. He asked one of the Holy 
Father's secretaries to mention his case 
to the Pope. His Holiness replied: “Tell 
him I do not intend to punish him and 
he may remain in Rome. I was, however, 
deeply grieved that he did not obey the 
lawful command of his bishop.” ; 

Che present Cardinal Archbishop of 


Palermo, His Eminence Cardinal Ernest 
Rufino, in his evidence given in the 
cause, states that as a young student he 
suffered from tuberculosis. His state of 
health was so bad that the doctors in- 
sisted that he must abandon his studies 


and give up all hope of ever becoming a 
priest. The young clerical student was 
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at a loss to know what to do, and he 


" requested an audience and was received 


by the Holy Father, whose advice he 
sought in his desperate plight. Pope Pius 
X listened with paternal attention to 
young Ruffino’s story and quietly re- 
plied: “Return to the seminary after 
the summer holidays and everything will 
be all right.” The young student did 
as His Holiness advised and never from 
that day has he had any trouble from his 
former complaint. In fact, at the age of 
sixty-three years, he is known as one 
of the healthiest and most energetic 
members of the Sacred College. 
This genial and lovable character, so 
human and so kind and burning with 
charity and love for all God's creatures, 
was at the same time a giant of strength 
and inexorable when souls and the in- 
terest of God’s Church were at stake. He 
was chosen as Christ’s Vicar upon earth 
at a time now proved to have been one 
of the most critical periods of the long 
history of the Church, for the very foun- 
dations of Catholic doctrine were severe- 
ly threatened by the entry of the Mod- 
ernist heresy into Catholic universities, 
seminaries, and colleges. Even some 
members of the hierarchy were tainted. 
Pope Pius X summed up the dangers of 
Modernism by saying: “They want to 





e@ Every life is a work of art shaped 
by the man who lives it. 
—G. L. Dickinson 





open the gates wider to allow others to 
enter, but they forget that those who are 
already inside may stray.” 

The Servant of God actually organized 
a world-wide network of investigations 
and never failed to take energetic and 
even drastic action to prevent the spread 
of this terrible menace to the purity of 
the Catholic Faith. Even eminent and 
saintly members of the Sacred College 
were affectionately but firmly reproved 
because of their failure to take energetic 
measures to uproot this evil. The drastic 
action of forcing two French bishops to 
resign their sees because of their errors 
in doctrine is well known to all. 

The attitude of Pope Pius X during 
the negotiations with the French Govern- 
ment and-the eventual break over the 
appointment of bishops is also well 
known, and although he was severely 
criticized by many of the members of 
the French hierarchy and clergy who, 
losing the government subsidy, were re- 
duced to poverty, His Holiness never 
faltered or weakened, for he knew that 
he was defending God’s cause. He had 
left many dioceses in France without 
bishops, rather than submit to the dic- 
tates of the French Government requir- 
ing the appointment of unsuitable can- 
didates. After the break, he appointed 





twelve bishops to the vacant sees in 
France, and he himself consecrated them 
in the basilica of St. Peter’s. It is re- 
corded that on bidding them “God- 
speed” prior to their departure to take 
over their dioceses, His Holiness, with 
tears streaming from his eyes, spoke to 
them with all the affection of a loving 
father, exhorting them to defend the 
sacred heritage confided to their care 
with courage, zeal, and sacrifice. He 
added that his great regret was that he 
was unable to go with each and every 
one of them to share the hardships of the 
struggle. It was a memorable audience, 
and there were few-dry eyes among that 
group of apostolic men chosen by Pope 
Pius X to revive religious life in France. 


T CAN be recalled that Aristide 
Briand, the moving spirit of the op- 

position of the French Government to 
the Holy See at that critical period, after- 
ward stated that had he been in the 
position of Pope Pius X he would not 
have acted in any way differently. That 
judgment is a sufficient answer to all 
the critics. Furthermore, it is also on 
record that many bishops of France 
wrote to Pope Pius X, thanking him for 
what he had done and stating that, al- 
though the Church in France had suf- 
fered serious losses materially, it had 
finally won freedom, and that was some- 
thing to be cherished and preferred to 
everything else. 

The public veneration for Pope Pius- 
X is something extraordinary even in 
the annals of the great basilica of St. 
Peter’s. One can say without fear of con- 
tradiction that, from the day of his pious 
passing, his tomb has never been de- 
serted during the hours when the great 
basilica has been open. Candles, lit by 
devout Romans and pious pilgrims, burn 
continually, and there is never any lack 
of fresh flowers to adorn the simple 
tombstone. 

Last year, during the canonical pro- 
cess, when the body was viewed in ac- 
cordance with requirements of the can- 
onical procedure, it was found to be in 
a perfect state of preservation, with all 
the members still supple. This was all 
the more amazing, since the white cas- 
sock with which the body was originally 
vested had completely decayed with the 
humidity of the tomb. The present Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XII, on that occasion 
donated one of his own white cassocks 
to revest the body of his saintly pre- 
decessor. It may be recalled that Pope 
Pius X made the explicit request that 
his body be buried in the ordinary man- 
ner of the faithful, and that in his case 
the practice of embalming, generally 
used, be omitted, and his request was 
respected. It is therefore doubly amaz- 
ing that the body is still in such a re- 
markable state of preservation. 
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NBC Presents: Short Story 


The transference of a story from one 
medium to another is usually a difficult 
thing to accomplish well. Many a tongue 
has tackled the question, “Which did 
you like better, the book or the movie?” 
It’s a specious sort of argument at best. 
Each medium for story-telling must 
utilize its own peculiar techniques as 
effectively as possible, and each must 
stand and be judged in its own light. 

The business of making a radio drama 
out of a short story should, by rights, 
slide along fairly smoothly because of 
the inherent characteristics of both 
media. A good short story has a single- 
ness of incident, a limited number of 
characters, a unity of plot and purpose. 
A radio drama has a severe limitation 
of time and a need for making a firm 
and incisive impression in that time. 
In many ways, the transference of a 
good short story into a good radio drama 
is a “natural.” And the smoothly polished 
production which is used in making 
the shift on NBC Presents: Short Story 
makes this series a most palatable dish. 

The director, Andrew C. Love, is 
one of the finest in the radio field. Pro- 
duced in Hollywood each week, the 
program deserves special laurels for 
avoiding that most grievous of Holly- 
wood production sins—the use of name- 
stars in roles which were never meant 
for them. (O blessed budget, which 
permits of no such nonsense on this 
program!) The acting is perhaps the 
finest to be heard on radio today—and 
you probably do not recognize a single 
name in the cast! Listen to the subtle 
reading of the lines, the masterful use 
of voice, the excellent pacing. This 
is the kind of thing we should hear 
on every radio drama. Why don’t we? 
Because radio drama, nineteen times out 
of twenty, is distorted into melodrama, 
and the poorest sort of melodrama at 
that. Even Edwin Booth would have had 
a rough time making anything much 
out of, “Okay, Louie. Drop that gun. 
You're not gettin’ away this time!” 

There are other good things about 
NBC Presents: Short Story. By and large, 
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the music bridges are composed imagina- 
tively and played deftly, with only an 
occasional excessive splurge. Over-orches- 
tration, an all too familiar blight in 
so many radio plays, is rare here. Like 
the NBC Theatre series, in which novels 
are dramatized, this series is being given 
sound educational value through its 
utilization in the college-by-radio plan. 
A number of colleges and universities 
throughout the country are basing 
courses on home listening to the pro- 
grams. Your NBC station will be glad 
to furnish you with the details. 





Newscaster Lowell Thomas 


You'll want to know the kind of story 
that has been done. There have been 
several by Sherwood Anderson, Mr. Ar- 
cularis, by Conrad Aiken, The Catbird 
Seat, by James Thurber, Crazy Sunday, 
by F. Scott Fitzgerald, and Honor, by 
William Faulkner. And these are coming 
up: The Leader of the People, by John 
Steinbeck, Fifty-two Weeks for Florette, 
by Elizabeth Alexander, Kirsti, by 
Gladys Hasty Carroll, and The Piano, 
by Ben Ames Williams. 

You're pretty sure to enjoy NBC Pre- 
sents: Short Story. And if you do, be sure 
to tell NBC so. This is not a commercial 


program but a sustaining one, with all 
the costs paid by the network. It needs 
encouragement. (NBC, Wednesday, 
10:30 P.M., E.D.T.) 


Lowell Thomas... An 
Institution! 


Lowell Thomas, billed on his CBS 
newscast each night Monday through 
Friday as “the world’s most famous news- 
caster,” has been doing this sort of thing 
so long that he might well be regarded 
not just as a personality but as an in- 
stitution. 

There are many “institutional” aspects 
to the functions of the staff that keeps 
him going on the air waves. Two script 
writers and three secretaries assist in the 
compilation of each day’s program. In 
his Rockefeller Center, New York, head- 
quarters, the mechanical equipment is 
as complete as in many a moderate-sized 
newspaper editorial room. It consists of 
two news teletypes, one teleprinter, sev- » 
en typewriters, several radios, and a 
switchboard with telephone connections 
throughout the big suite of offices and 
workrooms. This layout has been called 
“one of the most remarkable word fac- 
tories of our time.” 

The: day’s news program is first put 
together in rough and extended form, 
in 5,000 to 6,000 words. This is carefully 
edited down to about 2,000 words, which 
with the commercial announcements oc- 
cupies the 6:45 to 7:00 p.M., E.p.T., time- 
spot on CBS. Thomas does another 
broadcast at 11:00 p.M., E.p.T., which goes 
to the West Coast (8:00 P.M., P.D.T.) 

It is estimated that the Thomas “word 
factory” turns out more than 2,000,000 
words per year, the greater portion for 
his radio broadcasts. Other hundreds of 
thousands of words also go for lectures, 
books (of which he has now written 
more than forty), and approximately ten 
magazine articles a year. 


The Hour of St. Francis—on TV 


After five years of increasing success 
as a radio program, The Hour of St. 
Francis has now ventured into the field 
of television. In spite of the high costs 
of production in this medium, the staff 
has managed to prepare a television pro- 
gram, via film, which has met with much 
acclaim. 

Selecting one of the finest of its radio 
scripts, Michael Has Company for Coffee, 
the producers adapted it for television 
and assembled a fine Hollywood cast for 
it, featuring J. Carroll Naish and Gene 
Lockhart. When first presented experi- 
mentally as a “live” show at the sleepy 
hour of 12:15 a.m., within twenty min- 
utes after the program ended, the sta- 
tion had three hundted phone calls of 
congratulation. They had never before 
received more than thirty calls about 
a single program. 
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4 spiritual thought for the month 





T HE Sacred Heart of Jesus lights up 
the darkest days of the world with its 
flaming invitation to the hearts of men. It 
is the symbol of Our Lord’s love for us; 
the rich reality behind the symbol is the 
strongest reason for our answering love. 
Christ loves us with a divine love; in the 
divine will of the Son of God there is an 
eternal fire of love, a love that is infinite, 
all-embracing, beyond all conceiving. It 
is the divinely creative love that, wher- 
ever it touches, produces the goodness 
that merits love. ‘ 

In the human will of the Son of 
Mary there is a natural human love 
that explains the preferences shown so 
clearly by Our Lord in His life among 
men. The intensity of that love varied 
from person to person: Mary was close 
to Him by blood, John by affection, the 
apostles by the life to which He called 
them, the rich young man by his inno- 
cence, and so on. 

Above this natural love, elevating it 
and consecrating it, there is in the hu- 
man will of Christ a supernatural love 
that rushes to things impossible to na- 
ture. By this love, the heart of Christ 
loves God as God loves Himself, for His 
very goodness; and embraces absolutely 
all men because of love of God. The 
marks of the divine are on it: it is in- 
dependent of the ugliness or nobility of 
any man, splendidly unselfish with a di- 
vine consistency, sharing goodness with 
a divine recklessness—for it is in fact a 
sharing of God’s own love. This super- 
natural love in the human will of Christ 
is the virtue of. charity infused by God 
himself that a human will might go be- 
yond all nature in its loving, even to the 
extent of loving all men. Christ as man 
needed that divine gift to love divinely 
with His human will. Exactly the same 
gift, divinely infused into the will of 
Our Lady, filled her heart with a divine 
love second only to that in the heart of 
Christ. 

[his same charity is given to every 
one of us who receives sanctifying grace. 
With grace, God Himself puts into our 
wills that same supernatural love of God 
and men. It is important to remember 
| that our charity is exactly the same as 


“Behold I will 
kindle a fire 


in thee” 


by WALTER FARRELL, 0.P. 


the charity in the human will of Christ, 
exactly the same as the charity of Mary. 
Exactly. Our need and theirs is exactly 
the same: the human will cannot love 
God and men in this divine fashion ex- 
cept it be given divine gifts; and this is 
true whether the human will be the will 
of Christ, the will of Mary, or the will 
of John Smith. 

The love of God in our hearts is not 
our work but God’s. It is, then, the 
product of infinite wisdom and omni- 
potence operating without hindrance: 
a perfect love, a love without blemish, 
the kind of love God wants us to have 
for Him and the kind that could never 
have come from ourselves; a love that is 
not our doing but His. 

All this is not something to be hoped 
for and labored for over the years. This 
love is instantaneously perfect, as coms 
pletely and adequately accomplished as 
was the universe at the creative word of 
the Almighty. It is as immediately ma- 
ture as was Adam in the moment of his 
creation; ready for love’s action, for sac- 
rifice, for joyous surrender, for that total 
dedication that makes the loved one 
another self. This love is immediately 
and inviolably secure: it cannot be dim- 
inished, cannot rust, decay, suffer disil- 
lusionment, gradually fade into indif- 
ference. No one can take it from us; it 
can be lost only by our deliberately 
throwing it away. Meanwhile, there are 
unlimited opportunities for its growth, 
with none of the confining horizons that 
necessarily limit merely human love. 
Every meritorious action, every tempta- 
tion resisted, every prayer said, is fuel 
for this divine fire; every sacrament re- 
ceived infallibly gives grace and charity; 
every Holy Communion received has for 
its sacramental grace the acts rushing 
from this love for love’s increase. 

The heart of Christ was not pierced 
in vain on Calvary. The fire brought to 
earth has not failed in its kindling. The 
weakest of us, clinging to His friendship, 
has the perfect answer to the divine in- 
vitation: the same love that swept the 
heart of Christ and Mary burns in our 
hearts and grows with every moment of 
our Christian living. 
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By means of kinescope recordings, the 
program was telecast on about twenty- 
five TV stations during the Easter week- 
end, and the response was equally ex- 
hilarating. In New York, Michael Has 
Company for Coffee, which was based on 
a Tolstoy short story called ‘Where 
Love Is, God Is,” has now been shown 
on all but one of the television stations 
there. There’s a similar story in Los 
Angeles. If it has not yet been made 
available on one or more of the stations 
in your area, send your request to the 
station for it and tell your friends to do 
so too. And pray that St. Francis will 
send the wherewithal for the produc- 
tion of more television programs bear- 
ing his blessed name. 


Mr. and Mrs. Blandings 


Now here’s where we move into the 
headache department—quick! 

The average American had a large, 
warm compartment in his heart for the 
Jim Blandings who yearned for his 
“Dream House” and who finally got it 
built, or rather, rebuilt. But what has 
happened to him and to his wife, Muriel, 
shouldn’t happen to a— (name the 
animal of your choice). 

Here were the makings of good 
comedy, both situation and character. 
But what a trite, banal, stereotyped, styl- 
ized, devitalized, tasteless mess has been 
cooked up from basically good ingredi- 
ents! Jim has become the inevitable 
victim of circumstance, the wrongly 
wronged husband, trapped by the story- 
line, for example, in the backstage dress- 
ing room of a burlesque queen. Gone 
is the house, the Dream House, which 
was a vibrant member of the original 
cast of characters. And gone are the 
simple, daily problems of running a 
household which in their simplicity 
brought the story straight to every 
family’s hearthside. 

The worst part of the debacle is that 
Cary Grant has to subject himself to 
the reading of lines which are no chal- 
lenge to him at all. He is the kind of 
polished actor who shows up in a clear 
light both material and actors not in 
his class. In this series, with the poorest 
kind of writing, he’s still away out in 
front, dragging the rest along. As for 
Betsy Drake, who plays his wife, there 
is not even a shadow of the subtlety 
which should vitalize her role. 

Like so many characters in situation- 
comedies on the air, on both radio and 
television, these two fail to become 
people. We never really get to know 
them. And that’s especially disappoint- 
ing in the case of Mr. Blandings. Saw 
him once on a movie screen and met 
him in a book, too. Seemed like a fine 
chap. Wonder where he’s gone? (NBC, 
Sunday, 5:30 pP.M., E.D.T.) 
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by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C.P. 


To Be Winked At—0Or Not? 


A salesman, when on the road, telephones his family at a 
specified time. As per arrangement, if everything at home 
is all right they don’t answer, thus avoiding the cost-of 
the call. Is he bound to restitution?—w. G., PHILADELPHIA, 
PA. 


There are even more ingenious methods of indirect contact 
by telephone, whereby anxiety can be relieved gratis. How- 
ever, if dishonesty be involved, so too restitution 

Cases of artifice aside—it would seem that in the instance 
of either a person to person or station to station call, the 
equivalent of a contract would not arise between customer 
and telephone company, until contact had been duly estab- 
lished. As for the subterfuge indicated above, it seems obvious- 
ly dishonest, inasmuch as indirect contact is established to 
the satisfaction of the distant parties, although the expense 
to the company is comparatively minor. 

Only a telephone official could tell you whether the amount 
of restitution involved would be negligible or not—a com- 
putation which would probably depend on distance and 
other variable factors such as overloaded circuits. Possibly, 
authorized phone rates include such petty dishonesty as 
an item of overhead. 


Wanted—Unbiased News Service 


How about the April report by Alex Singleton, on Arch- 
bishop Stepinatz and alleged strong-arm conversions to 
the Church?—£. k., OCEAN CITY, N. J.; R. G., CHEVY CHASE, 
MD. 


We do not question the accuracy of Singleton’s AP report, to 
the extent that he quotes verbatim his personal question- 
answer interview with Archbishop Stepinatz. Unfortunately, 
however, his otherwise objective report is badly discolored by 
the interpolation of his own asides. The weekly news maga- 
zine Time had the good taste to omit that sort of thing; not 
so, however, certain dailies, such as the Miami Daily News 
and The Evening Star of Washington, D. C. 

Even a “headline” knowledge of European history should 
caution a correspondent to investigate thoroughly—therefore, 
with meticulous impartiality—and to weigh every word, in 
reporting so intricate a subject as Slovene-Croat-Serbian re- 
lationships. Americans have an expression for situations of 
the kind—“wheels within wheels.” For decades and even 
centuries, political and religious tensions have been at snap- 
ping point. But Singleton disposes of the latest crisis and, by 
implication, of the Archbishop’s case with a few strokes of 
the pen! Singleton is no authority; neither are we; but a ten 
cent telephone call established personal contact with a DP—a 
displaced Croat priest who is very much in the know. 

By that highly respected DP, we are assured that there 
were, indeed, some attempts at coercion of Serbs by the Croat 
Quislings, known as the Ustashi, but we are also assured that 
such attempts were confined to an extremist minority. 
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(Serbians are predominantly non-Catholic, belonging to the 
so-called Orthodox Church; Slovenes and Croatians, pre- 
dominantly Catholic.) Regardless of religious affiliation, 
Quislings were found in every European continental country, 
during World War II. For the record—we are assured, further- 
more, that all such strong-arm tactics, whether with political 
or/and religious motivation, were unconditionally repudiated 
by Catholic Church authorities and, above all, by Arch- 
bishop Stepinatz. On that fact and its truthful presentation , 
in perspective rests the case of the Prisoner of Lepoglava 
vs. Tito—one of many pawns on the Soviet chessboard. 


Why Meander? 


Am a convert—found my way to the Church through a 
study of comparative religion; am firmly convinced as to 
the truth of the One Church. Why am I not permitted 
to continue my reading of non-Catholic books? I find 
much wisdom in some Oriental sources—even teachings 
similar to that of the Church’s Doctors. Surely many 
others could be led to God by a similar path. Such books 
gave me my first taste of wisdom.—M. P., MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


The converts are legion who have found their way to “the 
one fold and one shepherd” by comparing Catholic Christian- 
ity with all other religions. Any such thorough study mani- 
fests the pre-eminence of Catholicity as uniquely worthy of 
God and of man at his best. Non-Christian ‘religions are 
altogether bereft of the divine guidance known as Revelation; 
non-Catholic Christians are bereft of that Revelation in its 
unadulterated, consistent fullness. No man-made, no man- 
spoiled religion can compare with the infallibly preserved 
religion of a divine Founder. The contrast is unearthly, con- 
vincing, and persuasive. 

Why continue a studious reading of non-Catholic books? 
Aside from a prohibition, canonically explicit and strategically 
sound, you have logical access to an inexhaustible treasury 
of Catholic literature. We can grant that some Oriental 
religious philosophers have bequeathed wisdom to posterity, 
but you will find more—and more reliable—religious wisdom 
in the Oriental Doctors of the Church, who were not groping 
in the comparatively dim light of unaided human reason. 
Mere similarity of teaching can be more confusing and 
misleading than sharp differences. An “appetizer” is a mere 
preliminary to the piece de resistance of an intellectual and 
moral repast! Hors d’oeuvres are not to be lingered over 
interminably. Judging by the books you listed, it is thanks 
only to the mercy of God that in your first taste of “wisdom” 
you were not poisoned! 


Even if you had the life expectancy of Methuselah, you 
would need the time to digest divine Revelation, not to 
mention the intellectual-spiritual nutriment of Catholic 
theology. Why waste time on the religions which you have 
compared with Catholic Christianity, and which you have 
discarded as inferior and unacceptable? On the way to heaven, 
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no one of us can afford to meander. “Hold fast that which 
thou hast, that no man take thy crown!” Gently but firmly, 
we recommend and urge that you discipline your reading 
habits and permit the leaven of Catholic Christianity to 
permeate your mind and heart. 


Black Vestments Predominant? 


Why is it that, although Mass may be said at any time for 
the deceased, most American priests celebrate Mass al- 
most daily in black vestments?—c. C., LOGANSPORT, IND. 


First of all, we incline to think that the statistics implied 
in your question are based on rather limited observation, 
and that the sum total impression is inflated. 

It might be more accurate to say that a majority of all 
the Masses celebrated thoughout this country and the world 
at large are offered in behalf of departed souls. Hence, when- 
ever the liturgical rules (directive of public worship) of the 

‘hurch permit, black vestments are to be preferred together 
with the corresponding Mass text. However, this procedure 
is restricted by the rank of many feast days. On some such 
days, not even a funeral Mass is permitted. On other days, 
Mass in black vestments is allowed only when the Mass is 
sung, or on an anniversary. Because of the preponderance of 
Masses for the departed, coupled with feast day restrictions, 
priests understandably avail themselves of black vestments 
and the ideal Mass for the departed as often as feasible. 


Burial Problem 


I am a Catholic, married to a non-Catholic; may we both 


be buried in the Catholic cemetery?—M. V., NORTH BERGEN, 
N. J. 


Yes—provided the non-Catholic party measures up to requi- 
sites for classification as “an approved non-Catholic.” The 
requisites are that the mixed marriage took place before 
a priest, and that the prenuptial promises were duly signed 
and lived up to. Under such circumstances, since there is 
no danger of disedification or scandal, the concession is 
granted. 

However, in various dioceses, procedure may differ some- 
what, because of local custom or other circumstances. For 
example, interment of the non-Catholic party might be per- 
mitted within the same cemetery, although not within the 
same grave. For reassurance as to details, it is best to inquire 
from your pastor, or from the diocesan official in charge of 
cemeteries. 

\dults, with the exception of those who have made pro- 
fession of religious vows, are free to choose their own funeral 
church as well as their own cemetery. In the case of children, 
the decision rests with parents or guardians. Even though 
a cemetery be in the custody of the funeral church, that 
particular cemetery need not be selected. Decision as to both 
funeral church and the place of interment may be made 


either by the deceased, or after death by someone else duly 
designated. 


Eucharistic Proprieties 


During the Devotion of the Forty Hours a) is Mass per- 
mitted at the altar of exposition? b) is it improper to 
make the Stations of the Cross?—k, H., APPLETON, WIS. 


a) Unless circumstances necessitate otherwise, the only Masses 
permitted at the altar of exposition are the Mass of Exposition 
and the Mass of Reposition, on the opening and closing days 
of the devotion. All other Masses, including the prescribed 
Mass for Peace, should be celebrated at side altars. b) It 
does seem improper to make the Stations of the Cross during 
any solemn exposition of the Blessed Sacrament. At such 
times, the Real Presence is supposed to be the focal point 
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of attention for the faithful. Hence, other devotions would 
intrude distraction. Some there are, however—uninhibited 
souls—who invariably choose the wrong time for a right 
thing, such as making the rounds of sacred images or lighting 


a vigil lamp in the midst of a sermon. 


Science Minus Morality 


What is the viewpoint of the Church on the subject pre- 
sented in the Reader’s Digest issue of last April, under 
the title: Are You a Fertile Male?—M. F., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


The Church would be neutral toward any and all issues dis- - 


cussed in the reprint from Esquire, were the issues medical 
only and innocent of moral involvements. 

Presumably, Catholic physicians know that only certain 
methods of fertility test are allowable morally—methods none- 
theless reliable scientifically. As for artificial insemination 
through the co-operation of “outside” donors—the procedure 
is intrinsically wrong as well as instinctively repugnant to 
normal-minded persons of all. faiths, a reaction evidenced 
time and again by public expression of opinion and con- 
viction. Thereby, the unmorality of the stud farm becomes 
human immorality. Who does not sympathize with “the 
plight of the childless couple?” But action intrinsically 
wrong cannot be righted by sympathy, or by donors who 
“view the problem with scientific detachment”—from morality. 

The Reader's Digest is a masterpiece of its kind, and treats 
the busy reader to many informative, inspirational, even 
edifying write-ups. The more pity, then, that at times the 
editors are not more conservative in their selections, read 
as avidly by teen-agers as by adults. We have in mind not 
only digested article or book material, but those fillers which 
are so often baldly vulgar and even risqué. 


Magnificent? 


I can’t find the Legion of Decency’s classification of the 
movie entitled: The Magnificent Yankee. How does it 
rate?—D. H., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Apparently, The Magnificent Yankee is not listed for classifi- 
cation. Nor can we find a listing of God Needs Men. The 
Legion of Decency merits A-1 commendation for the service 
it so faithfully renders to conscientious theatergoers. How- 
ever, it is desirable that a moral appraisal of plays be made 
available as promptly as the journalistic reviews which are 
so often pagan and misleading, and that the listing be con- 
tinued as long as plays are current. 

As for The Magnificent Yankee, an otherwise good picture 
is marred by the climactic solemnity wherewith Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, after ninety-four-years of unusual opportunity 
in this world, professes the agnosticism—if not atheism—for 
which he was notorious, a flaw detracting from the mag- 
nificence of any Yankee. We do not know that Holmes’ credo 
was woven into the script deliberately, after the manner of 
a snide remark, but the credo is nonetheless revolting after 
an hour of psychological build-up to hero worship. No atheist 
—or agnostic, even—is a representative American. 


“@ne Fold, One Shepherd’ 


I’m perplexed; to say the least, by the contribution to 
Letters (from readers), from one Dooley, a Catholic of 
Somerville, Mass., as per enclosure from Time, Apr. 16, 
’50.—R. C., CINCINNATI, O. 


Fortunately, the Dooley contribution is not representative, 
his second paragraph especially. To use his own term, 
“prattle” of the sort exemplifies the wisdom of Church au- 
thorities, in not permitting Catholics, indiscriminately, to 
take part in inter-faith gatherings. 

In that issue, Time devotes its entire Letter space to opin- 
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ions on church unity, under the caption: The Church and 
the Churches. We found the columns educational, inasmuch 
as indicative of the futility of Protestant hopes for unity, 
even among themselves. 

For example, a Unitarian ties together his claim to the 
only true religion and his admission of heresy; he would 
scuttle theology as merely man’s opinion—above all, the doc- 


trine of the Trinity, disposing thereby of the divinity of | 


Christ. An opponent considers theology and ethics the very 
heart of religion. An antipapist lady maintains that in 
Britain, the Christian Church antedated the Roman Church 
(597 A.D.) by many centuries, forgetting that if the said 
church of that time were Christian, it must have been Roman. 
A wholesome Episcopalian admits and decries the fact that 
there are two varieties of Protestantism and repudiates any 
union with those who deny the Divinity of Christ. Another 
recommends an ecclesiastical court for those who would be 
“embarrassed by the Apostles’ Creed.” By telegram, another 
protests the charge of Christian chaos and claims vigorously, 
though not factually, that Rome and Canterbury never did 
break off communion—forgetting that a severed branch is 
lifeless. And so on and so on, the tragicomedy. As recorded 
by St. John, the Good Shepherd regarded as wandering sheep 
the poor unfortunates who could not boast of unification: 
“Other sheep I have that are not of this fold: them also I 
must bring, and they shall hear My voice, and there shall 
be one fold and one shepherd.” 


Age Of St. Joseph 
Why is St. Joseph so often pictured as an old man?—J. B., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


In all probability, because of the influence of legends that 
derive from spurious writings, known as Apocrypha. Apoc- 
ryphal writings that cover the New Testament era are 
ascribed to various Apostles and claim to fill in gaps in 
scriptural information. Supposedly, when the time came for 
Mary’s betrothal, at the age of twelve, the high priest Zachary 
summoned all the widowers of Palestine, including the 
ninety-year-old Joseph, who was chosen because his staff 
flowered miraculously. 

Apropos of this unhistorical absurdity, we quote a_recent 
commentary which, on the score of scholarship, is second 
to none: “The guardian and protector of the Virgin, the 
foster father and defender of Jesus, who will accompany him 
to Egypt, bring Him back to Nazareth, and support Him 
with the fruit of his toil, could hardly have been a broken- 
down old man. There are proprieties to be observed, and 
it is not likely that God would have exposed the Holy Family 
to ridicule, by permitting so incongruous a union. All the 
evidence suggests that Joseph was in the full vigor of life, 
young enough to fulfill his role and mature enough to inspire 
respect.” (Jesus Christ, by Prat, S.J.) 


Cardizal Newman 
What are the prospects for canonization, in the case of 
John Henry Cardinal Newman?—m. A., LYNN, MASS. 


It seems safe to say that, as of June, 1951, only Divine Provi- 
dence could answer your question reliably, for progress in 
the case has been hastening so slowly. Despite the apparently 
heroic holiness of this scholarly convert to Catholicity, his 
career is the subject of not a little controversy. However, 
if eventually canonized, he will have been neither the first 
saint nor the last to have weathered the storms of misunder- 
standing. For centennial appreciations of Cardinal Newman, 
we recommend that you consult the magazine files of a 
Catholic college library; -for the year 1945: 

A few years ago, Newman Clubs in this country and Canada 
began a commendable apostolate of prayer for the beatifica- 
tion of Cardinal Newman, circulating a likeness of His 
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Eminence, together with the following prayer, approved by 

the present Archbishop of Toronto: 
O Lord Jesus Christ, who by the working of miracles 
has deigned to honor Thy loving servants, we beseech 
Thee to glorify, through the intercession of Thy Im- 
maculate Mother, Thy servant John Henry Newman, by 
evident signs and wonders, so that for the exaltation 
of Thy Name and the salvation of souls, he may by Thy 
power be declared Blessed. Amen. 


“Time Limps On’’ 


Please unsnarl the following difficulty: What time must I 
follow, come Friday midnight, if I want to eat a meat 
sandwich? If I want to receive Holy Communion Satur- 
day morning?—E. M., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


You may follow whatever time is to your advantage—in this 
case, both Standard Time and Daylight Saving Time. Since 
your obligation of Friday abstinence and your obligation to 
observe the Eucharistic fast from midnight onward are dis- 
tinct, you may observe a different recognized time in each 
case. 

According to Daylight Time, your obligation of Friday 
abstinence ceases at twelve midnight, although it is only 
11:00 P.M., according to Standard Time; hence, you may 
enjoy your meat sandwich. According to Standard Time, 
Saturday morning does not begin until 1:00 A.M.—DST 
—therefore, you need not commence your Eucharistic fast 
until that hour. Similarly, a priest has until one o'clock of 
Saturday—DST—to finish his Divine Office of Friday: yet, he 
need not begin his Eucharistic fast for Saturday until the 
same hour—or twelve o’clock midnight of the day just con- 
cluding, according to Standard Time. There is no incon- 
sistency in taking advantage of the various time periods as 
long as the obligations are different. 


Hypocrisy 


What is hypocrisy? Am I a hypocrite?—£. G., DEPEW, NEW 
YORK. 


Hypocrisy is a species of deceit whereby one pretends to have 
good qualities or motives which he knows himself not to 
have. One can be hypocritical in word or action. 

As for yourself, your anxiety begets a presumption in your 
favor, rather than against you. Presumably,.the two con- 
fessors did not treat the problem lightly, but treated your 
fears lightly—as subjective and without objective foundation. 
Apparently, your worry is scrupulously exaggerated and 
will not abate until you make an act of human faith in the 
better judgment of your confessor..Do just that; as a tem- 
porary device, eliminate the word “hypocrisy” from the 
vocabulary of your conscience, even though doing so makes 
you feel reckless; gradually, you will calm down to normal 
and become self-reliant. Habitual hypocrisy and conscientious 
worry tend to oust one another from the soul. 


Spare Mdse. 
Come spring and fall, I have always “unloaded” my 
spare merchandise to the Salvation Army. They always 


respond promptly and seem so grateful. But I’ve been 
told I shouldn’t.—c. M., OTTAWA, KAN. 


We do not question the promptness or the gratitude of the 
Salvation Army, any more than the considerable charity 
which they extend to the needy. In many respects, they are 


‘a most commendable organization. However, the Salvation 


Army is not merely a philanthropic group; it is a non-Catholic 
sect—intent upon the promotion of heretical Christianity as 
well as upon charity to the poor. A Catholic who has spare 
merchandise should contact his parish unit of the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society. 











An article for our teen-age readers. The story 


of a zealous priest who founded a club to help 


youth when they need help the most—in 


the difficult choice of a career 


( ‘an we see Father Andrew?” Seven 
—/ years ago, on a bright, sunny day 
1 October, four young men asked this 
the doorman at the Passionist Mon- 
tery in Jamaica, N. Y. In a short time, 
Father Andrew Ansbro, C.P., found him- 
listening to an unusual story. His 
visitors told him they had heard his talk 
that morning at Mass on “keeping God 
your choice of a career.” Unfolding 
their thoughts, they said in part, “... 
We're all confused. Everyone asks what 
we are going to be in life and we're not 
sure. I think I'd like to be a priest. Joe 
thinks he might join the F.B.I. Ed and 
George just don’t know. Father, how do 
we go about finding out?” 
Have you any other friends who feel 
s you do?” asked the priest. “. . . then 
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suppose you all come in to see me next 
Sunday. Meantime, think this over. God 
made you to know and love and serve 
Him in this life. You'll find the right 
job or career or vocation if you base 
your search on that.” 

That was the first Catholic Career 
Conference and the beginning of a new 
and novel organization. Father Andrew 
realized from his many contacts with 
young people that the choice of a ca- 
reer, unquestionably one of the most 
important decisions in life, very often 
was left to chance. He found too that 
a great many young people had minds 
that were confused and worried over a 
puzzling and uncertain future. The idea 
of a plan that would help these young 
people in a way not done by the tech- 





Father Andrew, C. P., giving his usual 
friendly advice to a youthful inquirer 


nical guidance programs of the schools 
struck him as a need. It would aim not 
so much in directing a boy or girl to the 
best material or temporal opportunities 
but would assist them to discover a Ca- 
reer wherein they could best serve God. 
That early group brought more. Soon 
there was a club under the patronage of 
St. Gabriel, a young Passionist semi- 
narian who died on the eve of his Or- 
dination, and who was designated by 
the late Pope Pius XI as a “Patron of 
Youth.” Semimonthly meetings began, 
and a division was made of those over 
and under sixteen. The senior group is 
now mostly of upper and post-high 
school and college age. Separate gather- 
ings are held for boys and girls. 
Though youth seems ever the flam- 
boyant extrovert, his surface interest 
centered in the passing scene, when it 
comes to facing interior mental and 
spiritual problems, he is usually shy and 
reserved. In seeking assistance, the boy 
or girl too often discovers that the par- 
ent, priest, teacher, seem to have little 
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time to listen to their youthful difficul- 
ties,. while on the other hand they will 
quickly shy away from the overzealous, 
eager counselor who suspects a possible 
religious vocation and is anxious to 
“rope it in.” The friendly atmosphere of 
the club, conceived of as a Career Cen- 
ter, opens its doors for young people to 
come, talk, ask questions, seek advice, 
listen to lectures, attend regular meet- 
ings, and associate with the finest of the 
fine. Its ultimate objective is to offer 
opportunities for general help and in- 
dividual guidance through Career Con- 
ferences and personal direction. 

To make known the idea of these 
Career Conferences, Father Andrew ad- 
dressed schools, sodalities, confraterni- 
ties, Holy Name meetings, retreat 
groups, and used any other means of- 
fered. In these talks, he always stressed 
the meaning of a vocation, be it to the 
priesthood, religious or lay life, and ex- 
plained that the Career Conferences, 
given at the Catholic Center Club (more 
popularly known among its large mem- 
bership as the “C.C.C.”) were designed 
to help individuals attain their personal 
vocation as God has planned it. 

The Conference meetings sparkle with 
interest. Besides Father Andrew’s regu- 
lar discourses, informally given, an out- 
standing Catholic layman or religious 
guest speaker explains in detail, often 
with film, the nature, prerequisites, 
trials, and rewards of his particular state. 
Marriage as a spiritual vocation, the 
priesthood, and religious life are often 
elaborated upon. Careers in television, 
law, the F.B.I., C.P.A., medicine, mili- 
tary life, writing and journalism, labor 
relations are but some of the lay possi- 
bilities made known through the years. 
Meetings have offered a Quiz-Kid pro- 
gram on careers, a symposium on mis- 
sions, nursing as seen through the eyes 
of the student, graduate, superintend- 
ent, patient, priest. (Impersonations en- 
liven the meeting and have included a 
Communist, an anticlerical, a parent 
protesting a son or daughter's vocation, 
with the audience given full freedom of 
argumentation.) The three states in life 
explained by a member of each have 
made a meeting vibrant with interest. A 
dramatization of the marriage ceremony, 
interpolating the text and explaining 
the salient points of the Nuptial Mass, 
caused quite a stir. So also the dramatiz- 
ing of a Religious Reception and Pro- 
fession (with six different habits!) fol- 
lowing the same procedure. 

Activities include’ an annual retreat, 
days of recollection, youth career rallies, 
excursions to seminaries, monasteries, 
convents; Communion breakfasts; meet- 
ings held in conjunction with confra- 
ternities, sodalities, parish, or other 
Catholic clubs in their own centers; and 
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Two young ladies reading a pamphlet in the library of the 
Catholic Career Conference headquarters in Jamaica, N. Y. 





Two postulants, three novices, and one professed Sister, 
all former “C.C.C.’ers”’ are visited by Father Andrew, C.P. 
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These five Good Shepherd novices, shown with Father Andrew 
and the Mistress of Novices, made their choice at C.C.C. 
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igh its intensive efforts to edu- 
uth in the better ways of living, 
holic Career Conference strives 
young people see ideals and fol- 
n, to become spiritual Apostles 
\ missionary who once ad- 

he chub exclaimed later: “I have 
en so thrilled in speaking to an 
For three-quarters of an hour 
yn religious life and they loved 
for almost an hour’ after, they 
with questions that were sur- 
intelligent. These young peo- 
informed and their thoughts are 
h concerned with God.” Judge 
\. O’Brien told the Moderator, 
his recent talk at the club, 
group was “one of the most re- 
audiences I have ever ad- 
Chey have a healthy zest for 
ritual. Why can’t we inoculate 
of other young people the 


by their fruits ye shall know 
is only fitting to publicize the 
wn results of the work of this 
organization. Besides the many 
men and women it has helped 
Christian ideals in lay careers, 
nt young men’s President is a 
banker), it has on its rolls a 
230 of its former members 
now in seminaries, monaster- 
»nvents through the land. Six 
priests, two diocesan and four 
op the list of this blessed con- 
he Club’s Religious “alumni 
nae”’ reaches into the contem- 
ymmunities of Carmel, the 
lrappistines, while its mem- 
found in a large number of 
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SISHOP Thomas E. Molloy of 
klyn commended the Confer- 
n instrument “to help guide 
yple to the blessedly fruitful 
which each person should 

s or her life.” 
iide to youth and a valuable 
the vocational needs of the 
he Catholic Career Conference 
its worth. Now in its eighth 
xistence, it can attest the fact 
oung will respond to its in- 
friendly, but fundamentally 
elligent spiritual offerings 
help them choose a career. 
try could well use such a pro- 
spiritual treasure chest of 
youth might produce greater 
beneficial aid to God and 
rough this singularly novel 
Why not give it the chance? 
iries can be addressed to: 
Career Conferences, 93-26 

fall St., Jamaica 4, N.Y. 





“C.C.C.’ers” who entered Maryknoll give their reactions to 
Father Andrew. “Maryknoll” magazines form the background 





Some of the priests, professed students, and postulants 
who joined the Passionists as the result of the C.C.C. 





These smiling young men have every reason to be happy. 
The C.C.C. is helping them to choose their life careers 
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by KATHERINE BURTON 


The Good in Television 


GREAT APPLAUSE and bitter attacks are no doubt only 
the due of the alarming and delightful—and of late instruc- 
tive—medium of television. So far I have been selective about 
it. I take much pleasure in the urbane and charming few 
minutes Lilli Palmer gives us each week; I enjoy the opera 
and the modern Shakespeare plays from Princeton. A pure 
delight is Ed Wynn. Sometimes I find a good play, such as 
Conrad’s Heart of Darkness. It was a fine surprise to turn 
the dial and suddenly be confronted with Monsignor Sheen 
making a plea for Catholic Charities or the display of the 
workings of a really fine Catholic school—that of Father Ford 
at Corpus Christi Church. But all these programs are a 
fraction of an hour or at most an hour. I never thought 
that I would remain for hours watching the screen while a 
fantastic legal show was played before my eyes. 

There was no imagination displayed here. No dramatist 
made up the scenes, nor was there even a scene adapted 
from the actually historic. Here was fact right before our 
eyes—fact of a sort to startle people who were hearing not 
merely individual crimes but vast cartels of crime. Men 
elected to high office were shown to have been, if not ruled, 
at least led by an organization of crime and robbery difficult 
for most people to comprehend. Individual crime somehow 
is easier to understand than such corporations of crime, and 
it is a bitter thing to learn that citizens thought estimable 
are in the power of racketeers. 

On the other hand, the television screen has demon- 
strated that, even if all is not right with the world just now, 
there are those in high ranks as well as many of the rest of 
us who still believe in God. More than once during the 
crime hearing, Senator Tobey spoke His name. “God has 
been good to me,” he said. And at Easter time, when Milton 
Berle was, for some inexplicable reason, in charge of the 
Easter program, it was a joy later to listen to Senator Tobey 
speak seriously of Easter and quote an old hymn of which 
he changed one word in one line: “As He died to make 
men holy, let us live to make men free.” 

One purpose of education is surely to make people better 
able to think. The educative value of television should be 
just that too. Allow me to say that the televising of the 
crime hearings certainly made me think. That and one 
other thing, of which more later, made me more conscious 
than I have ever been that I have the vote. If many drops 
of water can make an ocean and many grains of sand a 
land, then surely some millions of votes rightly voted ought 
to build a good social edifice. 


League of Women Voters 


I WAS ALSO MADE conscious of my civic importance to 
American life when I expressed an interest in the League 
of Women Voters and received a fine variety of printed 
material from them. It has a large and thorough aim: “to 
promote political responsibility through informed and _ active 
participation of citizens in government.” Also its reason for 
existence is that the success of democratic government de- 
pends on the individual citizen, on what he does or does 
not do. The members of the League provide information, 
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they build public opinion, they support legislation. Occa- 
sionally they support action on specific issues, but usually 
they merely give candidate qualifications. They get out the 
vote and watch the polls to assure honest elections and 
secret balloting. There are small local meetings as well as 
large federal ones, The board of directors comes from all 
parts of the country, from Massachusetts to Oregon. 

The League has printed some interesting booklets, but 
the one which held me longest and is still holding me is a 
little quiz booklet which looks innocuous and very easy, 
with nice little pictures in colors to help you. Do I have to 
register before each election or do I have permanent regis- 
tration, it asks me. And this little question leads to many 
others. For instance, party policy is set by committees and 
conventions. I knew that, but I don’t know how the com- 
mittees are selected. Are they elected or appointed? By whom? 
How, when, and where are my candidates nominated? How 
many electors do I choose when I vote for president? Who 
are my appointed local public officials?’ Who appoints them? 
Is the merit system applied? 

Well, I flunked the test right away. And I have put down 
here only a few of the questions. Some are even harder. 
And yet they are essentially simple. They could be taught 
in high schools or colleges so that the fledgling voter would 
know what he is doing or who is doing him. To each ques- 
tion there is a plain answer, requiring no higher mathe- 
matics or even high IQ. 


Power of a Woman 


ACCORDING TO A REPORT I read recently, and I have 
no doubt it is correct, 51 per cent of the votes in this country 
are—or rather could be—cast by women. They are eligible 
to any political office. They represent one-third of the wage 
earners. Seventeen million of them work for money. They 
own 70 per cent of the nation’s wealth and 65 per cent of 
its savings accounts and 40 per cent of its real estate. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal has a slogan: never under- 
estimate the power of a woman. It is a good slogan, but I 
should like to add that women should never underestimate 
their own power either. 

I am not too interested in putting many women in office. 
I wish there were more than just a few women on UN 
committees and in Congress. But-I think that generally men 
do a more competent job. I am perfectly willing to let men 
continue to be presidents and generals and admirals. I think 
they make greater writers and artists and also, after my one 
brush with them, theologians. And I think most women feel 
like that. There seems to be something in the male make-up 
that sets them ahead in arts and sciences. Women are sporadic 
winners. But you don’t have to be anything special to vote. 
All you have to have is common sense and learn the simple 
facts. of government for country, state, and community. 
Women’s clubs might well let the flower-arranging classes 
go for a while, or the poetry-writing groups, and just get 
together and learn how to vote and when and why. I am 
getting a liberal education from the League of Women 
Voters, which I have joined. I have one large, beautiful, 
and useful vote (and given to me, don’t forget, by men) 
and I am going to try to learn how to use it. 
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Eleanor was the mother who waited and worried 
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en had been one other night like this. But now 


home in his briefcase and had worked 
steadily, unaware of the household, until 
bedtime. Ordinarily, she hated the sight 
of the briefcase which meant an evening 
of work for him; he was too finely drawn, 
too moody to slave in the evening as 
well as the day over the figures he de- 
tested, but tonight it had been a good 
thing that he had been detached. 

She could handle this better than he 
could. He was too apt to blaze into sud- 
den anger and then spend days of 
brooding regret when one of the chil- 
dren upset him by some heedless action. 
With determined calm, Eleanor began 
to plan how she would handle the 
situation when Laura came in. 

If she came in. But of course she'd 
come in. If there had been any accident, 
they would have been notified. She 
wasn’t in a car, anyway. She had walked 
down to the movies with Dennis. But 
the movies were over at ten-thirty, and 
never before in her sixteen years had 
Laura stayed out beyond her allotted 
time. Had she and Dennis met some 
other youthful couple with a car, after 
the movies, and gone off for a ride 
which had been prolonged to a crazy, 
aimless, midnight touring of the coun- 
tryside? That was it, Eleanor told her- 


self, and immediately doubted it. It was 
too unlike Laura. It was unlike Dennis 
too. He seemed a steady, thoughtful 
boy, shy and reserved, so that Eleanor 
had not been able to judge him too 
closely on the few occasions she had 
seen him, but she had been satisfied 
with him. 

She had been waiting for almost three 
hours now. More than two hours ago 
she had begun to worry, and yet all the 
time there had been an undercurrent of 
other things in her mind. There are 
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There are always plenty of things for a mother who lies awake at night to think about 


always, she thought nervously, plenty 
of things for a mother who lies awake 
in the night to think about. Little, dis- 
connected, habitual worries _ stirred 
through the lower depths of her mind, 
while on the surface she continued to 
think of Laura and Dennis and to lie 
alertly waiting for the sound of their 
footsteps outside. 

She thought of her husband and the 
job that he hated. Instead of settling 
down to it, he seemed to resent it more 
as he grew older. He should have 
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fought harder to do what he wanted 
when he was younger, but he had been 
the oldest of six children. Then, after 
he had helped them through school, 
there was marriage for himself and 
Eleanor. It was too late now. With a 
family of half-grown children, a man 
didn’t throw up his job for a profession 
he had no training for. Training. That 
was it. A person had to have it now. 
But it was increasingly harder to get 
it. Laura would be ready for college in 
two more years. The boys would follow 


along in quick order. But where was 
the money to come from? It was only 
with the most anxious contrivings and 
detested economies that she was 
to come out even at the end of 
month now. 

She turned away from the worn prob- 
lem, and for the first time the thought 
that so far she had kept pushed far 
underneath took full possession of her. 
There were worse things than auto- 
mobile accidents. But it was inconceiv- 
able with Laura. She was too gay, too 
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lighthearted, too good for any sinister 
undercurrents to be churning beneath 
her surface frankness. Was she? Was 
anyone? 

Chere were things now openly ad- 
mitted, cold-bloodedly expressed, that 
when Eleanor was young she had been 
unaware of. Laura was unaware too. 
But perhaps that was the danger. In 
an ever widening circle of contagion, 
those floating innocently about the 
periphery were apt to be sucked into 
the vortex, engulfed by a sudden, far- 
reaching grasp of the swirling waters. 

But not Laura. She was innocent but 
not ignorant. Eleanor had done her best 

» tell her what she should know—not 
too much, but enough. But she was six- 
teen, eager for life, too young to know 
what was life and what death. She was 
now a woman and still a child. 

[t was absurd. Such uneasy question- 
ings might be admitted as a possibility, 
but seriously to wonder over them -was 
nonsense. Dennis was not the type to 
worry over either. How did she know? 
She knew her husband better than any- 

else in the world knew him. She 
knew him better than he knew himself, 
but there were barriers that even she 
had never penetrated. There were times 
when she lay beside a stranger. Did she 
en know herself? Would her children 
suspect ... would anyone ever 


suspect. 


She turned her thoughts outward with 
impatience. She was letting her nerves 
get the better of her prevailing common 
sense, building things up like an over- 
strung adolescent. 

Suddenly she was aware of a duet of 
footsteps approaching. She strained her 
ears. It was hard to distinguish, but in 

moment she’ recognized the light, 
dancing step mingled with a slower, 
heavier footfall. Eleanor felt a quick 
flood of relief. The steps turned up the 
walk, hesitated, and stopped. She heard 
words in low tones, a little subdued 
laughter, and then Laura ran quickly, 
quietly up the steps. The front door 
ypened and closed slowly, almost silent- 
ly. Eleanor sensed rather than heard 
the girl creeping up the stairs. 

rhe mother’s relief was suddenly 
swept away by flaring anger. By what 
right—how did Laura dare keep her 
mother in hours of torment and then 
saunter slowly home to linger for talk 


and laughter on the front steps? 

With infinite care Eleanor eased~her- 
self out of bed. She fumbled for her 
worn slippers, and when she had them 
on, crept out into the hall. 
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She stood in the doorway of Laura’s 
room. Unaware of her, the girl was 
sitting on a low chest before the window, 
her face lifted to the flooding moonlight 
that made the room almost as bright as 
day. A dreamy half-smile lighted her 
face, and even in her abstraction there 
was a look of life and expectancy as 
though she had become aware of beauty 
too fragile to be exposed to anything 
but the solitude of the quiet night. 

As she stood regarding her, Eleanor’s 
irritation was forgotten. Her heart 
melted into tenderness as it so often 
did when for a fleeting moment she saw 
revealed the sensitive nature so vulner- 
able in its very self-confidence. 

A vagrant breeze drifting through the 
window stirred the girl’s soft, corn-silk 
hair, and the soft light played over the 
young features so finely modeled and so 
untouched by time. Standing with her 
utilitarian nightgown drooping about 
her and with the burden of sleeplessness 
and worry weighing her down, the 
mother contrasted the slim, strong, 
young figure, so exquisitely modeled in 
the soft, clinging sweater and pleated 
skirt with her own middle-aged figure 
with all its once clean lines blurred by 
the years. She felt a desperate instinct 
of protection toward the girl. 

Suddenly aware of her mother’s 
presence, Laura looked up. In an instant 
she returned from whatever private 
world she had been inhabiting. She 
looked at her mother with apprehension. 

Spurred by the necessity for action, 







Ma would have said, 
“Well, I guess Pll 
have a cup of tea.” 





in an instant Eleanor lost the yearning 
sympathy she had felt for the child and 
assumed the distasteful role of prosecutor 
and judge. 

“Where have you been?” she de- 
manded. 

The girl replied with an evident 
effort to be casual, “Just walking.” 

“Walking! Until this hour!” 

For a moment, as if she felt a baffled 
hopelessness at trying to make herself 
believed and understood, the girl re- 
mained silent and then resumed the 
matter-of-fact tone she had affected be- 
fore. “Yes, it was such a lovely night 
Dennis and I started walking after the 
movies and we .., . we just kept on 
going.” She laughed nervously. 

“Where did you go?” 

“Oh, we went up the river road and 
over to Foxcroft and back.” 

Eleanor looked at her incredulously. 
To Foxcroft and back was more than 
eight miles. 

“Do you mean to tell me... .” 

“Mother,” Laura looked at her, her 
eyes pleading for assurance, “I’m not a 
child any more. Can’t you trust me?” 

Eleanor fumbled for words and found 
none. There was no way of explaining 
that her confidence went side by side 
with a fear for dangers that the girl was 
still too young fully to understand. 

Laura opened her mouth to speak, 
and then making a futile gesture with 
her hands as though feeling her mother 
to be implacable, turned away. Her 
shoulders drooping, she slumped by the 
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window as though all her vitality had 
been suddenly drained away. 

Eleanor walked over to her and un- 
certainly put her hands on the girl’s 
shoulders. 

As if feeling the reserve in her 
mother’s touch, Laura shook off the 
caress. “It was just something beautiful,” 
she muttered, “and now you make me 
feel like a criminal.” 

Eleanor wanted desperately to take 
the girl in her arms, to blot out the 
whole episode, but a lingering caution 
prevented her. If she dropped the wand 
of authority now, could she pick it up 
again? 

“Go to bed,” she said wearily. “We'll 
talk about it in the morning.” She 
turned away with a feeling of failure 
and loneliness, separated from her 
daughter by a barrier which had never 
been there before. 

She groped her way back toward her 
own room. At the door she hesitated. 
Sleep was now farther away than ever, 
and she could not creep into bed again 
to lie immobile through other hours. 
She made her way downstairs to the 
kitchen. 

She snapped on the light and put 
some water on the stove to heat. In the 
‘ upper surfaces of her mind, where 
thoughts came and went like inconse- 
quential ripples playing over the surface 
of turgid waters, she remembed that one 
of her brothers had once said, “If you 
told Ma she was going to have her head 
cut off, she’d say, “Well, I guess I'll have 
a cup of tea first.’” 

Ma, that stern old Puritan, was dead 
many years now. She had died as she 
had lived, still grimly clutching the 
reins of her authority. Sometimes re- 
membering her, Eleanor pitied her for 
never having been able to lighten her 
heavy load of duty and responsibility. 

Eleanor drank the steaming tea. It 
was good. The heat relaxed the tight 
muscles of her throat. 


HE picked up an old polo coat of 
Laura’s and wandered to the back 
porch. Far off in the distance, she heard 
the singing tires of a hurrying car on 
the state highway, but the night itself 
was quiet with that profound stillness 
which comes.in the hours of the night 
when the pulse of life is slowest. The 
cool air drifted about her, but so softly 
did it move that not even the leaves of 
the trees were stirred. The vitality which 
strain had preserved through long hours 
ebbed as her tired nerves relaxed their 
hold on her, and she lay back in a deck 
chair, her thoughts almost suspended. 
Gradually, she was teased back into 
thought by a nagging urge to remember 
something that was back beyond the 
barrier that separated her from youth. 
She struggled with the insinuating urge, 
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half exasperation and half delightful 
recall into a past where she could take 
refuge from the present. The memory 
probed at her, wandered about the edges 
of her consciousness, insistently seeking 
entrance as a forgotten word sometimes 
tires to fit itself to the tip of the tongue. 

There was a movement of the air, not 
a breeze but a shifting of the whole as 
though it had rolled forward from the 
hedge and onto the porch. The odor of 
the lilacs which she could see mistily on 
the edge of the yard enveloped her. She 
relaxed in the sensuous fragrance and 
yielding to it knew she was nearer to 
the beginning of that path down which 
some buried memory was inviting her. 

Then she remembered, and _ the 
twenty-five years dropped away as though 
they had never been. 


ER mother was sitting bolt upright 
in one of the old straight-backed 
piazza chairs. Her mouth was primly 





ADULT: One who has stopped grow- 
ing vertically but not horizontally. 





fixed in a thin, straight line, and she 
stared through her bifocals at the needle 
she was driving in swift, sure strokes 
through the dress she was making over. 
Her father, his pipe comfortably aglow, 
was puttering among the marigolds and 
petunias just beginning to break through 
the earth in the little garden below 
them. 

He looked up companionably. “What 
we need is a good, steady drizzle for 
about twenty-four hours; ground’s as dry 
as a bone.” 

The mother made no reply. Eleanor 
went down the steps and bent over to 
look at the flowers. She tried to simulate 
interest in the arid ground, but in a 
minute she returned to the top step 
where she had been sitting. She’d have 
to say something pretty quick. If Tom 
arrived before she announced his com- 
ing, there would be awkward explana- 
tions. He had never been to the house 
before. A few times he had walked home 
from school with her, but she had dis- 
creetly left him at the corner. 

“Tom Rockwood’s coming over to- 
night,” she blurted out. 

Her mother bit off the end of her 
thread. Her mouth tightened, and hold- 
ing her needle up to the fading light she 
jabbed at it with a new piece of thread. 

Her father stuck his trowel into the 
earth and came up on the porch. “That 
Pete Rockwood’s boy?” he asked, with 
genial interest. 

“Yes,” she answered, with nervous eag- 
erness. “You know he works down Sween- 
ey’s Drugstore after school and some 
nights.” 


Her mother rocked back and forth for 
a minute, sniffed with unnecessary vigor 
two or three times, and said, “There’s 
enough time for you to be thinking 
about boys five years from now.” 

Miserably Eleanor sought for some re- 
ply. There was none. Her mother had 
never discussed the matter with her, but 
by her oblique remarks and silences had 
conveyed the impression that there was 
something almost indecent in her daugh- 
ter’s admitting the existence of the male 
Sex. 
“Other girls . . .” 
timidly. 

“I can’t help what other girls do,” her 
mother said with finality. “I know there’s 
plenty of time to be thinking about boys 
when you're old enough to think about 
getting married. And you're a long way 
from that.” 

The father scratched one of the in- 
numerable matches with which he kept — 
his pipe alight. “You didn’t always think 
that,” he observed. “I remember .. .” 

“Things were very different than they 
are now,” the mother said smugly. 

“Tell you what I'll do, then,” the 
father offered. “When the young man 
appears, I'll clear my throat two or three 
times, glare at him, and say, “Young man, 
what are your intentions?’ ” 


Eleanor began 


HE mother sniffed again: she never 

appreciated her husband’s attempts 
at humor. “I don’t know,” she said 
querulously, “why . . .” 

“Ma,” Eleanor pleaded in an agonized 
whisper, “here he comes now.” 

Tom came up the walk. Eleanor stood 
up.to meet him. She wanted to say some- 
thing gay and frivolous to put him at 
ease, but words stuck in her throat. 

“Hello,” she said. 

“Hello,” he said diffidently. 

“I want you to meet my mother and 
father.” 

Tom advanced toward the mother, 
half extended his hand, and uncertainly 
withdrew it. The mother belatedly and 
limply offered her hand, but the boy 
had turned toward the father who shook 
hands firmly and invited him to sit 
down. 

Tom took a chair. He carefully pulled 
up his sharply creased trousers. 

“Been pretty dry,” the father observed 
as one man to another. 

“That's right,” Tom agreed eagerly. 
“I noticed it hasn’t rained lately.” 

“You play baseball?” the father asked. 

“I did last year, but I been working 
after school this year.” 

The father chatted for a few minutes 
and then went to put his garden tools 
away. 

Tom cleared his throat. “You like to 
work in the garden, Mrs. Dodge?” he 
asked politely. 

“No.” 
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A silence followed. “He'll never come 
again,” Eleanor thought. “Let’s take a 
walk downtown,” she suggested. “You 
don't mind do you, Ma?” 

“Be home early,” her mother replied 
noncommittally. 

fom arose with alacrity. They walked 
down the sidewalk, embarrassedly silent 
until they turned the corner. 

“Gee,” said Tom. He pulled out his 
handkerchief and mopped his brow. “I 
guess your mother doesn’t like me.” 
“Sure she does,” Eleanor protested. 
It’s just that she—well, she’s a little old- 
fashioned.” 

“I guess that’s it,” Tom said, anxious 
te be agreeable. ‘““What’ll we do? What 
do you say we go up the river? I can 
eet a canoe. 

Eleanor’s heart jumped. From the time 
she was a little girl watching the pro- 
cession of canoes under the bridge on 
Sunday afternoons, she had -always 
wanted to go canoeing, but she had 
never dared. Her mother had often 
made it clear that she considered step- 
ping into a canoe the prelude to sure 
death. 

“She never told me not to,” Eleanor 
thought quickly. Then she said aloud, 
‘I'd love to.” 

They walked down Bridge Street to 


the canoe house. On both sides of the 


street were hedges of lilacs. Their odor 
weighed down the air with its heavy 
sweetness. It was almost like an opiate 
for Eleanor, soothing her languorously. 
She thrust the thought of tomorrow from 
her. They would be home early. 


A the canoe house Tom put the 
canoe in the water. He arranged the 
cushions, helped her in, and shoved off. 
She lay back on the pillows enjoying 
the smooth motion through the dark- 
ness. Occasionally another canoe slipped 
by. Some of them carried phonographs, 
and the music drifted back over the 
water for a long time. Eleanor wondered 
why music always sounded so much 
gayer on the water than it did anywhere 
else 

I suppose you've taken lots of girls 
up the river,” she said. She hoped the 
remark sounded sophisticated. 

He answered without flippancy. “I 
come up here a lot at night, but I never 
took a girl before.” 

She had a glad conviction that he was 
telling the truth. 

“It’s a fact,” he assured her. “I like 
to come up here and think.” 

“What do you think about?” 

‘About myself mostly,” he said honest- 
ly. “What I'd like to do.” 

“What would you like to do?” 

He hesitated. “I never told anybody 
else. I'd like to be a painter. I fool 
around with it a little at home now.” 

“Oh, that would be wonderful,” she 
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applauded. “I often wondered how any- 
body could bear to work just in an of- 
fice or a store or something.” 

“Me too. I'll have to work next year, 
I guess, but if I can save something, 
maybe I can go to art school the year 
after.” 

“Oh, of course you can. You can do 
anything you want,” she assured him, 
and in the magic of the evening no 
doubt that she was right troubled her. 

“I know I can,” he agreed confidently. 
Shyly at first, but with increasing ease 
as he lost himself in the excitement of 
having found a release for things long 
dammed up, he confided in her. She 
listened happily. It didn’t occur to her 
to reveal any of her own carefully hid- 
den dreams; it was enough to share his. 

Time nagged at her as the hours went 
by, but she pushed it from her until it 
became too insistent to be ignored. Re- 
gretfully they paddled back to the boat 
house. She was startled to find it in dark- 
ness. It was even later than she had 
feared, but she thrust worry from her. 
They left the canoe on the float and 
walked home through the lilac-scented 
night. 

The next morning she awoke and lay 
for a moment wondering what it was 
that was making her so happy. Then she 
remembered, but a grayness crept over 
her mood as she thought of being con- 
fronted by her mother. 

She went downstairs to find her mother 
rattling pans at the sink. 

“Good morning,” Eleanor called out. 

There was no reply for a few minutes. 
Her mother worked away noisily, her 
back stiff with resentment. Finally she 
turned around. “What time did you 
come home?” she demanded. 

“I don’t know; it was pretty late,” 
Eleanor admitted. 
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> In his early years, the English 
writer, H. G. Wells, founded a 
newspaper in partnership with 
a friend. Their venture wasn’t 
much of a success. One day, as 
they stood by the window, a 

funeral procession went by. 
Wells sighed. “I hope,” he 
said, “that isn’t our subscriber.” 
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“It was an hour no decent girl comes 
into the house,” her mother snapped. 

“I’m sorry. I didn’t mean... .” 

“Sorry! Where were you until that 
hour?” 

Eleanor hesitated. “Canoeing.” 

“Canoeing. You knew very well what 
I think about canoes. I suppose you 
wanted to be brought home drowned. 
Risking your life . . .” She interrupted 
her tirade to glare suspiciously “And 
what were you doing in a canoe all that 
time?” 

“We were just talking.” Eleanor 
squirmed under the childish inadequacy 
of the answer. 

Her mother eyed her steadily for a mo- 
ment or two. Then she announced flatly, 
“I don’t believe you.” 


EMEMBERING it, Eleanor felt 

again the sting of that hostile dis- 
belief under which she had writhed im- 
potently, but she thought now with pity 
of her implacable mother, so unyielding 
that she had never been able to trust 
any of her children. “She must have been 
lonely,” Eleanor thought, “but she al- 
ways drove us away when we would have 
gone to her, and we never found the 
way back.” 

She shivered a little and got up. She 
went into the house and padded slowly 
up the stairs. Automatically she looked 
into the boys’ room. They were sleeping 
soundly, sprawled out with the covers 
kicked off. She pulled the covers over 
them and went into Laura’s room. 

The girl was sleeping quietly, a damp 
handkerchief clutched tightly in her 
hand. Her face relaxed in the innocence 
of sleep was still the face of a child. 

Eleanor stretched out her hand and 
then withdrew it. She couldn’t waken 
her now even to offer the comfort she 
ached to give. As though experiencing 
in her sleep the presence of something 
of which she was afraid, the girl stirred 
and an expression of pain ruffled the 
tranquillity of her repose. Her eyes 
opened and she looked up at her mother 
standing over the bed. Then she turned 
away and buried her face in the pillow. 

Eleanor dropped on the bed beside 
her and hesitantly reached toward the 
girl. For a moment Laura endured pas- 
sively the tentative caress the mother 
offered and then hopefully, gratefully, 
yielded herself to her mother’s arms. 
They clung together in understanding 
and peace. The girl started to speak, 
her voice choked, but wordlessly, with a 
soothing touch, Eleanor silenced her. 
She eased her back on the pillow and 
tucked the clothes about her as she had 
so often done in years gone by. 

Gently, Eleanor released herself from 
the daughter’s clinging embrace and 
went back to her own room to lie down 
again beside Tom. 
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Senator Herbert O’Conor 


is calm, judicious, and 


dignified when he presides 


ERBERT ROMULUS O’'CONOR, 

the senior United States Senator 
from Maryland, presided as chairman 
over much of the recent Kefauver Crime 
Committee hearings in New York. When 
Virginia Hill, the gangsters’ girl friend, 
appeared before the Committee, Acting 
Chairman O’Conor was warned of her 
incendiary reputation. He dismissed the 
advice with a wave of his hand and the 
remark, “I’ve handled her kind before.” 
The Senator was unawed. Even the 
habitually indignant Senator Charles 
Tobey was tongue-tied that day. O’Con- 
or, however, remained cool and judicial 
~in the presence of the volatile witness. 
The handsome, well-built Irishman, 
successor to Senator Estes Kefauver as 
chairman of the Senate Crime Commit- 
tee, now Maryland’s only Democratic 
representative in the senior chamber, 
and a one-time boy prosecutor during 
the crime-ridden twenties, has a talent 
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for cross-examination and the uncanny 
ability to spot an ulterior motive a block 
away. The two qualities have come in 
handy during the Senator's five years 
on Capitol Hill. 

For example, his suspicions last fall 
that tons of strategic war material were 
being shipped to Red-controlled ports 
in China by American businessmen more 
interested in profits than American lives 
led him to a full-scale investigation that 
disclosed the shocking extent of the ship- 
ments and resulted in a ban on further 
“business-as-usual” trading with our 
enemies. 

As a cross-examiner, O’Conor is sec- 
ond to none. Years of courtroom fencing 
with the shrewdest members of Balti- 
more’s underworld have left him with 
an almost magisterial mien in the face 
of. even the most stubborn witnesses. 

The Senator almost never antagonizes 
a witness, but his relentless, matter-of- 


The Senate Crime Investigation Committee’s new 


Chairman has long been the bane of 


racketeers and gangsters 


Senior 
Nenator 
rom 

Maryland 


by 
WILLIAM M. HEALY 


fact style of questioning has led to much 
brow-mopping and damaging evidence. 
Only once, during the Detroit hearings, 
did O’Conor’s patience reach the boil- 
ing point. That was while he was pre- 
siding as chairman of a one-man sub- 
committee investigating underworld tie- 
ups in the auto industry. Dean Robin- 
son, president and general manager of 
the Briggs Manufacturing Company, 
maker of car bodies, had just finished 
testifying that he had awarded a con- 
tract for scrap metal to the son-in-law 
of a Detroiter with a long police record. 
Without warning, O’Conor broke in on 
the testimony to declare angrily, “This 
is absurd, Mr. Robinson. It is a pretty 
sorry state of affairs if American indus- 
try is brought to the point where it 
has to deal with hoodlums and men in 
connections in the underworld and with 
criminal records in order to carry on 
their business.” For O’Conor, this 
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nted to an outburst. When it was 

he quickly resumed his senatorial 

)’Conor’s first brush with organized 

urred at an age when most young 

rneys are content with running er- 

for the senior partner of a law 

\s a beardless, twenty-four-year-old 

nt state’s attorney, he staged a per- 

ice in a New York City court that 

1 federal judge gasping and Tam- 

Hall’s smartest lawyers scratching 

heads. 

Che year was 1922, when the sawed-off 

run and the big black sedan were 

coming a familiar part of the 

in scene. O’Conor had just taken 

h of office in Baltimore when a 

ng hoodlum named Walter Socolow 

on the “wanted” lists for his 

the payroll holdup and murder 

f William B. Norris in that city. When 

r young prosecutor learned that 

Socolow was being held in New York for 

wr crime, he lost no time in board- 

rain for the Big City with two 

ves and a Baltimore Sun reporter. 

n arrival, he discovered that the 

habeas corpus experts were 

very trick in their. trade to _pre- 

\is extradition to Maryland to face 

der charge. Unabashed by the 

igans, O’Conor finally persuaded 

Fee | Judge Martin to sign the nec- 
ssary papers the following day. 


H OWEVER, when the principals as- 
sembled at the appointed hour, 
endant’s lawyers dashed into the 
| courtroom just as the magis- 
en was poised above the docu- 
It was then that the quick- 
O’Conor, noticing that they 
ntly had a writ to prevent the 
yn, went into action. Shouting 
letectives, ““Take him, men,” he 
ind sprinted for the nearest exit. 
seized Socolow and, forming a 
wedge behind their interference, 
orders. With the judge’s cries, 
hose men, don’t let them get 
nd their boss’s shouts of “Go to 
nging in their ears, the burly cops 
streetward with their bewildered 
One Socolow lawyer, barring the 
with a writ in his hand, and shout- 
[ have a writ; I have a writ,” was 
I rawling. 
Once in the street, the bold O’Conor 
nandeered a New York squad car 
ting “headquarters,” and left a 
federal judge in his wake, swearing ven- 
geance in his flowing robes. In the car, 
O’Conor commanded the driver to head 
Jersey ferry where Socolow was 
hustled aboard and stowed safely in 
a hold. Five hours later-the-entire party- 
1 arrived in Baltimore. by train. 
judge Martin’s threat to bring kidnap- 
ping charges never materialized, and 
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Maryland’s Governor Ritchie refused to 
return Socolow to New York. The 
episode, though hardly consistent with 
judicial decorum, typified O’Conor’s 
human attempt to serve the ends of 
justice. Socolow eventually received a 
sentence of life in prison. 

On another occasion, O’Conor was 
equally successful, though less spectacu- 
lar, in frustrating another state’s attempt 
to defeat Maryland justice. Three years 
after the Socolow incident, O’Conor, 
now Baltimore’s state attorney at 
twenty-seven, won a courtroom decision 
over one of the greatest jury spellbinders 
of his day, the fabulous W. W. “Willie” 
O’Brien, a Chicago defense attorney 
second only to Clarence Darrow in 
reputation. William Niemoth, a Chicago 
gunman, was hiding out in Chicago 
from Baltimore police, who suspected 
him of having taken part in a $46,000 
payroll robbery. Niemoth was a member 





“In all my life I have never heard 
a respectable community insulted as it 
has been by the spectacle I have just 
witnessed,” he continued. After further 
denunciation of his opponent, O’Conor 
finished up with this blast: “We want 
Mr. O’Brien and his gang to go back to 
Chicago where they came from. But we 
don’t want Niemoth to go with them.” 
The spectators burst into applause. The 
jury promptly returned a verdict of 
guilty, and the judge sentenced the de- 
fendant to ten years. 

The youngest prosecutor in the state’s 
history, O’Conor believed in swift justice. 
During his eleven years in that capacity, 
he tried 60,000 cases, the average being 
brought to trial within six days after 
the indictment. While in office, State’s 
Attorney O’Conor also instituted Balti- 
more’s first domestic relations bureau. 
The idea was to keep marital difficulties 
out of court and convince both husbands 





When O’Conor (center) was a rookie senator, the National 
Press Club put on a rookie night—baseball togs were required 


of the notorious Joe Saltis gang, whose 
attorney was the slippery “Willie” 
O’Brien, a former assistant state’s at- 
torney himself. 

Tt took four’ years, but O’Conor finally 
extradited Niemoth to Baltimore in 
1930. When the case came up in court 
one hot summer day, Attorney O’Brien 
appeared before the jury clad pictures- 
quely in tennis shoes and other informal 
garb. The packed court listened atten- 
tively to his eloquent plea for Niemoth’s 
rights. When he had finished, O’Conor 
leaped to his feet to deliver the closing 
argument. Producing a genuine sawed- 
off shotgun from the traditional “violin 
case;” he-waved it over the heads of the 
jurymen and shouted to the court: “Are 
we going to let this rule the city of 
Baltimore? 


and wives that divorce wasn’t always 
the answer to their problems. 

As the fourth son in a family of eight 
children, young O’Conor’s knowledge 
of domestic relations~ was~ more~ than 
academic. He was born a little before 
the turn of the century in one of Balti- 
more’s three-story row houses, the son 
of a well-known hotelkeeper. As a young 
man, he spent a lot of time in the lobby 
of Baltimore’s old Rennert Hotel, which 
his father managed at that time. He 
picked up a lot of political protocol 


there, listening to local ward leaders dis- © 


cussing party strategy. 
O’Conor got a bachelor of arts degree 


from Loyola College in -1917.-: While ~ 


there he was an active, popular student, 
but no bookworm. He went in for 
“original” experiments in the chemistry 
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lab and once emptied an entire class- 
room while the professor held up his 
hands and announced with mock solem- 
nity, “The class will now adjourn until 
the conclusion of Mr. O’Conor’s ex- 
periment.” Later, as manager of the 
school’s basketball team, he had the 
honor of getting Yale to come. to Balti- 
more for the first time for a basketball 
game. The rest of the year he took a 
more active interest in athletics, winning 
major letters as quarterback for the 
football team and catcher for the base- 
ball team. The exercise came in handy 
soon afterward. While covering police 
beats as a cub reporter for both the 
morning and evening editions of the 
Baltimore Sun, he studied law nights 
at Maryland University. It was a rugged 
schedule. 

By 1938, O’Conor had eleven years 
as a prosecutor behind him and one 
term of office as state attorney general. 
Then, at forty-two, he decided to take 
on Howard Jackson, the powerful mayor 
of Baltimore, in the Democratic guber- 
natorial primary. He not only licked his 
popular opponent, but went on to win 
the election, piling up the largest ma- 
jority in the history of Maryland gover- 
norships. 

He was re-elected to the office in 1942. 
During his second campaign for office, 
one of his opponent’s supporters made a 
blistering fifteen-minute radio attack on 
the O’Conor record. Ten minutes later, 
Governor O’Conor himself went on the 
air with a point-by-point rebuttal of the 
charges. Listeners hailed it as a brilliant 
example of extemporaneous speechmak- 
ing, but O’Conor’s close friends knew 
otherwise. He had written the talk hours 
before the attack. The Governor had a 
secretary record his opponent’s speech 
and then checked each statement with 
his prepared replies. As a result, he had 
to make only seven insertions into the 
original text before his talk. 

The incident underlines the fact that 
as governor caution and circumspection 
were O'’Conor’s characteristics. During 
his two.terms in office, he cut Maryland’s 
debts and piled up a surplus when most 
states were operating at a deficit. 

As a U. S. senator, an office which he 
won by the bare margin of 2000 votes 
in 1946, O’Conor has figured in the news 
consistently. Though only a freshman 
member of Congress, he has already 
made a name for himself on the “Hill.” 
Besides having the distinction of being 
one of only two senators serving on five 
committees, O’Conor has kept a watch- 
ful eye on our dealings with Russia. 

Last fall, he startled the Capital by 
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sending a telegram to the Office of 
International Trade of the Commerce 
Department protesting shipments of 
war materials to Red China from New 
York. His investigation had shown that 
almost twenty million pounds of tin 
plate materials had been shipped to 
North China and Hong Kong alone 
during a five-month period. O’Conor’s 
Interstate Subcommittee publicly ques- 
tioned crew members of the merchant 
ships under suspicion and New York 
importers doing business with Red 
China. After personally cross-examining 
many witnesses, O’Conor disclosed, 
among other things, that fourteen mil- 
lion gallons of oil were shipped from 
Japan halfway around the world, via 
the United States, by means of a loop- 
hole in customs regulations. As a result 
of this investigation, an immediate em- 
bargo was placed on all such shipments. 

As to our Administration’s foreign 
policy, although O’Conor backs it to 
the hilt in Europe—he feels that U. S. 
troops should be sent to Europe quickly, 
but he. voted for the resolution that the 
President ‘should consult Congress ‘be- 
fore taking action—he has been an out- 
spoken critic of Far Eastern policy. He 
applauded Truman’s action in Korea, 





@ Suffering in silence isn’t so bad if 
everybody knows what you’re doing. 





but has attacked the State Department’s 
stand that a veto of the seating of the 
Chinese delegation in the UN would 
be inconsistent because it is a “procedu- 
ral matter and not a substantive issue” 
and therefore should be settled by the 
General Assembly. O’Conor regarded 
this as “pettifoggery” and told Secretary 
Acheson frankly that the time had come 
to chuck international amenities in 
favor of international morality. Long 
before the Korean outbreak, O’Conor 
had thought it was time to stop handling 
Russia with kid gloves. 

O’Conor is one Democrat the Re- 
publicans will never be able to accuse 
of ignoring subversive elements in this 
country. A member of the Subcommittee 
on Immigration and Naturalization of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, he 
helped draft and push through over a 
presidential veto the Internal Security 
Act of 1950. The bill was framed to 
protect the United States against Com- 
munist activities, misleading Communist- 
front organizations, and subversive ac- 
tions generally. It requires registration 
with the Attorney General of all Com- 
munist-action organizations and their 
members, just as lobbyists and agents 
of foreign governments are registered 
now. O’Conor presided as acting chair- 
man over most of those hearings speci- 


fically designed to amend the present 
immigration laws governing the stay 
or admission in this country of aliens. 
As usual, his method of questioning 
witnesses—most of them ex-Communists 
—was dispassionate and pleasantly digni- 
fied. Compared to the baiting and need- 
ling of witnesses sometimes carried on 
by more headline-minded Congressmen, 
it was almost ingratiating. 


HILE O’Conor is for a careful 

screening of aliens coming into 
the country, he has always fought any 
restriction on the admission of displaced 
persons. Frequent trips abroad to study 
the postwar problem of resettlement 
have convinced him that refugee work 
has bogged down. “Some 600,000 persons 
still await resettlement,” he has declared, 
“and it is time the United States as- 
sumed its proportion of responsibility 
for the problem.” 

At times, O’Conor’s penchant for , 
wanting to know where the money goes 
has made him look more like an old- 
guard Republican than an Administra- 
tion Democrat. Although a firm sup- 
porter of President Truman’s mobiliza- 
tion program, he has openly scored the 
Chief Executive for lack of departmental 
co-ordination and “too much spending 
on unnecessary projects.” He recently 
called for a $400,000,000 slash in non- 
war projects. 

Physically, O’Conor is robust and 
photogenic enough in his conservative 
business suits to lead an old-fashioned 
torchlight parade. He looks like the 
“people’s choice.” - Such undeniable 
political attributes are uncommon, how- 
ever, in a man with a weakness like his. 
O’Conor suffers from a chronic inability 
to stay out of kitchens. For some years 
he has enjoyed a reputation as an 


‘amateur chef in a city noted for both its 


viands and gourmets. Whether or not 
the Senator’s skill with a spatula can be 
traced to an early association with some 
of Baltimore’s finest hotel chefs, one 
thing is certain. O’Conor staunchly be- 
lieves that his state produces all the 
“fixins” necessary to set a fine table and 
has set out to prove it. 

Most of the family’s meals, however, 
are still prepared by Mrs. O’Conor, a 
Baltimore belle who caught the Senator’s 
eye while he was still at law school in 
1920. She and their five children are 
O’Conor’s main preoccupation when 
away from his legislative chores. 

O’Conor has two other outlets. which 
he likes to indulge in after a hard day 
at the office: sipping a chocolate soda 
and keeping his collection of madonnas 
(a hobby he picked up on junkets 
abroad) in good condition. Both seem 
strangely innocuous for a man who has 
made a career of ridding America of 
public enemies. 
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Above, a kitchen 
ladder is safe and 
convenient. Chairs 
cause most accidents. 


Don’t pry a jar with 
a knife point. It may 
snap—in your face. 











You can maim, burn, 
or kill yourself in the 


kitchen. Many do 





Don’t look now, lady, but you are in for a rap on 
the head when you lift it. Keep cabinet doors closed 
when not in use. If building, install safe sliding doors. 
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e Cars, trains, busses, and planes may make the 
headlines every year for killing people, but thou- 
sands are killed every year in their own kitchen. 
As a combination factory, bakery, cannery, laundry, 
butcher shop, restaurant, and general household 
workshop, the kitchen exposes you to perhaps the 
widest variety of hazards. According to insurance 
figures, people die or are badly injured in kitchen 
accidents every year that include scalds, gas poison- 
ing, cuts, and falls. Naturally, more women and 
children than men are killed in such accidents. 

It is staggering to realize that as many as fifteen 
hundred deaths occur every year as a result of falls 
in the kitchen. Many of them result from merely 





When simmering with a glass pot it is safer 
to use an asbestos pad. Exploding glass pots 
take a toll of lives every year—two thousand! 





Cutting corners in the kitchen is recommended, espe- 
cially when it is the corner of a shelf or other pro- 
tuberance that can ram you in the ribs and ruin meals. 
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walking around a cluttered or greasy kitchen. Many 
die from falls from harmless kitchen chairs. All of 
the objects which you have seen around the kitchen 
since you were a child, the can opener, refrigerator, 
toaster, mixer, and even the light overhead—any 
one of these may be converted with lightning sud- 
denness into a lethal or near lethal weapon. The only 
real safeguard is to know where the dangers are and 
to take steps to avoid them. The kitchen will not 
keep you safe. You yourself have to make it such 
by maintaining a constant awareness of what might 
happen. We offer these pictures illustrating some 
of the more dangerous hazards to help you keep 
safe and alive in your own little kitchen. 








The days of the big kitchen lamp globe falling 
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on you may be gone forever, but fluorescent tubes 
can do just as much damage if not properly fixed. 







One way to get the shock 

of your life is to keep 
your hand in water, 
and try to maneuver 
an electrical device 
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Little pots have 
long handles. 
Don’t let them 
stick out, or 

the children will 
surely upset them. 





Broken glass should not be put in the garbage. 
know it’s there, but does the garbage man? 


Use potholders or mittens 
when handling the roast. 





Don’t put sharp knives in the same drawer with your 
forks and spoons. Keep them in a special rack as above. 








If the toast won't 
pop, don’t place a 
knife inside or you 
will. Be sure to pull 
out the switch first. 





‘efrigerator ever shock you? It may need grounding. A 
rom refrigerator to water pipe will do the trick. 
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Deal-Nutes Apostle 


OT long ago, a barber telephoned 
the Rev. Stephen Landherr, 
C.SS.R., moderator of the deaf in Phila- 
delphia, and asked him if he could rec- 
ommend a deaf-mute as a manicurist. 
“I can probably find one for you,” 
Father Landherr said, “But why do you 
want a deaf-mute?” 
“The girl I have working for me now 
talks too much,” the barber said. 
Although the tormented barber wanted 
only a quieter manicurist, in selecting 


a deaf-mute he was really getting a . 


much more efficient one, according to 
Father Landherr. The Redemptorist, a 
tall, vigorous man in his early forties, 
ought to know. He has spent most of the 
eighteen years of his priesthood working 
with deaf-mutes. 

Deaf-mutes have proved clearly their 
Superiority in trades where manual skill 
is essential. They make excellent shoe- 
makers and printers and are highly ef- 
ficient factory workers. 

“A deaf-mute can’t hear distracting 
sounds and it’s obviously impossible for 
him to take time out to talk to his fel- 
low workers, so he concentrates on his 
work. That’s the simple explanation of 
his superior workmanship,” Father Land- 
herr said. 

Efficiency has its drawbacks, however, 
as at least one deaf-mute has discovered. 
Recently, a production worker in a New- 
ark radio tube manufacturing plant 
came in tears to Miss Gladys Winter, a 
counselor who assists Father Landherr 
in his work with the Mount Carmel 
Guild in the Newark Archdiocese. 

The girl explained that her co-workers 
were angry because she produced too 
many units. They wanted her to cut 
down. 

“Well, why don’t you?” Miss Winter 
asked reasonably. 

The girl’s fingers flew in frantic ex- 
planation. She couldn’t. She had tried 
and tried but habit was too strong. 

At last report, Father Landherr said, 
the girl was still breaking production 
records. 

Despite their skill, deaf-mutes usually 


have a difficult time finding jobs because: 


of the prejudice of many employers 
against hiring the handicapped. Deaf- 
mutes did a yeoman job of production 
during World War II, but when peace 
came they were the first to be let go. 
Father Landherr spends a good deal 
of his time trying to educate employers 
to regard deaf-mutes as perfectly normal 
persons who want neither sympathy nor 
special consideration; they want only a 
chance to work. Parents of deaf-mutes 
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Rev. Stephen Landherr, C.SS.R. 


This Redemptorist is 
cultivating a neglected corner 


of the Lord’s vineyard 


in some cases are even more of a prob- 
lem. Some, régarding the condition of 
their unfortunate children as something 
to be ashamed of, refuse to send them 
to school. Others won't even take the 
trouble to learn lip reading or sign lan- 
guage so their children can talk to them. 

Father Landherr has been moderator 
of the deaf in Philadelphia since 1940. 
While his home parish is St. Boniface, 
where he conducts services for deaf- 
mutes on the first and third Sunday of 
each month, his work takes him into 
three other states. 

Every second Sunday, Father Land- 
herr holds a service in St. Patrick’s Ca- 
thedral, Newark, for the members of the 
Deaf-Mute Department of the Newark 
Mount Carmei Guild. On the fourth 
Sunday, he goes to St. Anne’s parish, 
Wilmington, Delaware, tq, hold services. 
His Thursdays are spent in New York. 
In the afternoon, he teaches at the Lex- 
ington School for the Deaf, and in the 
evening at the Catholic Deaf Center. 

On Fridays, the Redemptorist goes to 
Newark to teach religion to deaf-mute 
children at the Bruce Street School. 
Wednesdays, he teaches the sign lan- 
guage to seminarians at Immaculate 
Conception Seminary, Darlington. 

Three Philadelphia schools—the Mar- 
tin School for the Deaf, the Pennsyl- 
vania School, and the Archbishop Ryan 


School—see a great deal of the busy 
priest. He teaches religion to deaf-mutes 
in all three institutions. 

Father Landherr is strongly opposed 
to the new school of thought which 
holds that deaf-mutes should be taught 
only lip reading. He believes the sign 
language is equally important and says 
it should be taught in all schools. Mak- 
ing signs is something a deaf-mute does 
almost instinctively, he points out, 
whereas lip reading is an art which 
many find difficult to learn. 

Some purists deplore the fact that cor- 
rupt signs have crept into the language, 
and there has been talk of a thorough 
revision. Father Landherr regards this , 
as a hopeless task. 

“Each group would argue that its 
signs are correct, and they’d never get 
anywhere,” he says. 

There are many arbitrary signs which 
amount more or less to localisms. The 
letter B, for example, made with a wav- 
ering motion means Brooklyn in the 
East. The straight B means Boston to 
an Easterner, and a B accompanied by 
a rapidly revolving motion means Ballti- 
more. The revolving gesture indicates 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

Such minor differences are no barrier 
to communication. A deaf-mute learns 
new signs quickly and any other difficul- 
ties are gotten around by spelling out 
words. Some deaf-mutes can spell out 
strange words at the phenomenal rate 
of seventy-five a minute or more. 


ATHER LANDHERR himself has 

mastered the difficult art of singing 
Benediction in Latin and “signing” the 
words in English for the benefit of his 
congregation so they can lift their hands 
in silent song. 

The Redemptorist has never regretted 
the decision he made in his last year 
in the seminary to find an apostolate 
among deaf-mutes, after listening to an 
inspiring talk by the famous Redemp- 
torist, the Rev. Daniel Higgins. He en- 
joys working with deaf-mutes tremen- 
dously. 

Perhaps the only time Father Land- 
herr’s enthusiasm for his apostolate is 
somewhat less than marked is when he 
finds himself riding in a car with a deaf- 
mute at the wheel. Like any normal 
driver, a deaf-mute is rarely content just 
to drive. He likes to talk. 

“It’s nerve-racking enough when he 
waggles one hand at you,” Father Land- 
herr says, “But when he takes both 
hands off the wheel to emphasize a 
point, you age ten years.” 
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\ New Nation 
1s Born 


by MAJOR ALFRED A. WILLIAMS 
Chaplain U. 8. Air Force 
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Catholic Cathedral in’ Tripoli. Libya boasts 
of complete religious freedom for all subjects. 


Arab schoolboys greet visitors. Few girls attend 
school, but their lot is improving in this new nation. 








Scene in the Arab quarter of old city, Tripoli. 


Note the ancient dress and the narrow 


Roman ruins at Leptis Magna, 


streets. 


Tripolitania. 


The old city survived till Byzantine 


e@ My knowledge of Tripoli was very slight, until 
I was sent there as an Air Force Chaplain during 
World War II. I arrived when the British were 
battling Rommel’s forces in the desert. This 
desert fighting, I sooned learned, was not new 
to the little country of Tripolitania, the largest 
populated area of Libya. In ancient times, the 
Greeks, Carthaginians, Romans, and others fought 
on this same soil. 

Tripolitania, with its sunny California weather, 
and its title of Granary of Europe, was once 
known as the “Pearl of the Italian Empire.” For 
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times. 





the country passed from Turkish to Italian rule 
in 1911, and most of the progress made in the 
country is due in large measure to the Italians. 
They irrigated the land, planted trees, built roads 
and dams. At the downfall of Mussolini, the coun- 
try passed to British rule. Later Bevin and Sforza 
drew up a plan returning the area to the Italians, 
but the Arabs, now instilled with the desire for 
freedom, appealed to the United Nations. It was 
decided at the General Assembly that Tripoli- 
tania will become a new and independent nation 
in 1952. 


Tripoli’s famous 
Embarcadero. In It- 
alian days, it was 
a resort comparable 
to France’s Riviera. 





ELIZABETH SCHNEIDER was study- 
ing social science at St. Benedict’s Col- 
lege, St. Joseph, Minnesota, when she 
decided to learn social problems first- 
hand. In 1938, she spent her summer 
vacation at Friendship House in Har- 
lem. After college she did graduate 
work at Fordham University. 

Betty was convinced that her voca- 
tion was interracial work and began 
her career with the Friendship Houses. 
As she said: “There was no real reason 
why I couldn’t throw my hat com- 
pletely in the ring and work without 
salary, trusting in the Providence of 
God.” 

She was first appointed to the chil- 
dren’s farm in‘ Marathon, Wisconsin, 
and later was made director of Friend- 
ship House in Chicago. At present, she 
is director of all Friendship Houses in 
the United States. 

This charming young lady is spend- 
ing her life working not only for 
those who suffer from poverty, but 
from racial discrimination. 
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PAUL A. LAWRENCE of San Anselmo, California, was in the midst of 
fierce battle during World War II. His chances of survival were very 
slim. He promised Our Lady that if he returned home safely, he would 
promote her cause. His favor was granted, and when he returned to Cali- 
fornia, he decided to make a movie of the Fatima story. All he had was 
a small movie camera and the enthusiastic support of his parents and 
neighbors. The first production was rather poor, but with many retakes, 
and with some expert advice, the story was finally filmed. It lacked the 
slick perfection of Hollywood, but far from injuring the cause, it left the 
viewer with a feeling that it was an authentic portrayal. Today the pic- 
ture is shown at Sodality meetings and Church halls all over the country. 
Paul is happy that he could keep his promise—and so are the thousands 
who have seen his production. 
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Remember Ketchel? 

Every so often, we like to delve into 
the past and come up with some long- 
forgotten sports event. Our delvings this 
time have taken us to Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, where the old timers will still 
tell you that Stanley Ketchel was the 

itest fighter who ever lived. And 
when you look over his record and study 

1 little bit, you must admit that they 

not wrong by too much. : 
Ketchel was born in Grand Rapids in 
1886 and turned to the ring at a very 
early age. He was only seventeen when 
he won his first professional fight by a 
one-round knockout. By the time he was 
twenty, he had fought 38 times. The re- 
sults . . . Two losses, two draws, and the 
ther 34, he won by knockouts, most of 
them very early. 

For this reason, some will tell you, 
that pound for pound, Stanley was one 
of the best, if not the best of all time. 

So good was he considered after he 
won the middleweight title, that he was 
matched for the heavyweight champion- 
ship with one of the greatest of all 
heavyweight champions, Jack Johnson. 
The “Michigan Assassin,” as he. was 
called, was twenty-three at the time, 
Johnson was thirty-one. 

Xabid though they were in their back- 
ing of Ketchel, his rooters nevertheless 
were more than a little skeptical of his 
chances with a heavyweight champ who 
outweighed him by forty pounds and 
was taller and stronger. Not only that, 
but Johnson was a superior boxer as 
well. 

But Ketchel wasn’t skeptical at all. At 
the opening bell, he waded into the 
bigger man and banged away. The kid 
from Michigan wasn’t afraid of any man 
who ever lived, and he set out to take 
charge of Johnson at the start. He stood 
there and traded blow for blow with 
Johnson. But it wasn’t that easy. For all 
the leather he threw at the champ, he 
couldn't come close to hurting him in 
round one. 

In the second round, Ketchel was 


ire 
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forced to change his tactics. He caught 
Johnson with a solid punch and John- 
son winced, but the champion coun- 
tered with a blow that almost ended it. 
Ketchel went down, dazed, but man- 
aged to beat the count. He stayed clear 
of Johnson and lasted out the round. 

After that, the middleweight stayed 
at long range, boxing well and keeping 
Johnson at bay. The middle rounds 
went by quickly and Ketchel amazed the 
crowd. 

In the twelfth round, it happened. 
Coming out of a clinch, Johnson missed 
a haymaker. The champion threw an- 
other, but Ketchel nailed him with his 
Sunday punch. It was a stunning right 
that dropped Johnson in his tracks, The 
giant was stunned and more than a little 
surprised. He got up slowly, deadly seri- 
ous. He tore at Ketchel and nailed him 
with a crushing right to the jaw. Ketchel 
reeled backward. Johnson followed 
with a left to the body and another right 
to the head. The last punch did it. 
Ketchel went down, and Johnson, unable 
to check his momentum, went down 
right on top of him. Johnson was back 





New York’s Matty Chambers 





on his feet quickly, but Ketchel couldn't 
make it. He was counted out. 

It was just the second knockout of 
Ketchel’s career, the first having cost 
him the middleweight crown to Billy 
Papke, which he later won back. But the 
loss to Johnson made Ketchel one of 
boxing’s legends, a middleweight fighter 


who had the great Jack Johnson on the 
floor. 


Meet Matty Chambers 


I'd like to write a word or two about 
Matthew P. Chambers, but frankly I’m 
at a loss where to begin, for in a career 
of service and good will to the people 
of New York going back over three dec- 
ades, Matty has done so much good for 
sO many in so many varied activities, 
that I'll just have to start anywhere and 
go on from there. 

To begin with, Matty Chambers has 
been a teacher in the Boys’ Health Edu- 
cation Department of James Monroe 
High School in New York City since 
1923 and in that capacity has lent good 
will and guidance and good Christian 
education to thousands of appreciative 
youngsters. His work in that department 
always went far beyond the call of the 
curriculum, and his kindly influence in 
and out of the classroom has made a 
better man of many a boy. 

Having always believed that athletic 
competition leads to better citizenship, 
Matty Chambers has devoted the better 
part of his life to the teaching of sports, 
the coaching of teams, and the organiza- 
tion of sports events in many varied and 
diverse fields of endeavor. 

For instance, he has been coach of 
swimming teams at James Monroe for 
over twenty-five years and in that de- 
partment has taught over 10,000 students 
how to swim. But more important in 
this category isthe heartwarming fact 





Fairfield’s Fr. Kinsella 
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that Matty has taught many physically 
handicapped students how to swim. He 
has many letters of thanks on hand from 
those who have learned to use their legs 
and arms while learning to swim. 

While still on the subject of swimming, 
we note that Chambers has officiated at 
Metropolitan, Intercollegiate, A.A.U. 
and Olympic Swimming tryouts for 
twenty-five years and is the handicapper 
for swimming meets in New York City. 

Aside from swimming, Matty is active 
in many other fields of amateur athletics. 
For instance, he is an official at the 
many indoor track meets in the New 
York area. He is also a starter at many 
of the Public School Athletic League 
Meets and was Director of the Bronx 
County High School track champion- 
ships for ten years, He is a boxing judge 
at the Golden Gloves bouts and has 
coached baseball and football teams for 
more years than he can remember. 

Like the writer, Matty had early hopes 
of becoming a big league ball player. 
After a brief career in sandlot ball, he 
played with the New York Athletic Club 
nine and later had a tryout with the 
Pittsburgh Pirates. (P.S. The writer 
never got that far. Good field, no hit.) 

In some of his nonathletic activities, 
Matty has been Vice-Commander of the 
Bronx County American Legion, Chair- 
man of the Juvenile Aid Committee of 
the American Legion, member of the 
Catholic Teachers Association, member 
of the New York Athletic Club Spiked 
Shoe Club, and a member of the Mayor’s 
Committee for the Golden Jubilee of 
New York City in 1948. 

An outstanding Catholic layman, 
Matty Chambers is at present chairman 
of the Speakers’ Bureau of the Holy 
Name Society and an usher at St. 
Thomas Church in the Bronx for many 
years. 

I found it very pleasant meeting 
Matty Chambers. I thought you'd like 
to meet him too. 


Collegiate Newcomer 

Fairfield University, located in Fair- 
field, Connecticut, is one oi the newest 
Jesuit Institutions in the United States. 
It came into being in 1941 when the 
Bishop of Hartford, the Most Reverend 
Maurice F. McAuliffe, invited the So- 
ciety of Jesus to open a school in the 
Bridgeport area. 

The school, located on two estates in 
the town of Fairfield, is the first Catho- 
lic College for men in the State of Con- 
necticut, The high school was the first 
section opened, as the first class was ad- 
mitted in September, 1942. The fresh- 
man class of the college was admitted in 
September, 1947, and this class will 
graduate in June. 

The Reverend James H. Dolan is 
president of the university, while the 
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Reverend Laurence Langguth is dean of 
the college. 

Varsity sports in which the school 
competes on an intercollegiate basis are 
baseball, basketball, and track and cross 
country, The Reverend Gerald A. Kin- 
sella is Director of Athletics, while James 
Hanrahan is coach of basketball, Wil- 
liam Perrault is coach of. track and cross 
country, and the Reverend John Don- 
nelly and Hanrahan are coaches of base- 
ball. 

Fairfield’s first varsity basketball team 
had a record of 9 wins and 14 losses 
during the season of 1948-49. The fol- 
lowing year the record was five wins 
as against 15 setbacks. 

Joseph Dun, graduate of Holy Cross 
College, was the first basketball mentor. 
Jim Hanrahan, current coach, is also a 
graduate of a Jesuit school, having ma- 
triculated at Georgetown. 

Joseph Kehoe, a native of the Bronx, 
New York City, and a graduate of Mt. 
St. Michael’s High School, is one of the 
leading performers on the basketball 
team. He holds the team-scoring rec- 
ords, having scored 307 points in his 
first year and 255 last year. 

The school is a member of the Na- 
tional Association of Intercollegiate 
Basketball, and will join the other con- 
ferences as soon as it is not necessary to 
use freshmen in order to field a team. 

Baseball is being introduced at the 
school for the first time this year. St. 
Peter’s College of Jersey City is among 
the schools with whom games have been 
scheduled. 

The track and cross-country teams 
have fared very well in competition and 
have registered some good upset wins 
with established schools, among them 
Hofstra College of Long Island. 

The school has a large intramural pro- 
gram of sports in effect, embracing golf, 





The Yankees’ rookie of the year—Mickey Mantle 


bowling, softball, touch football, and 
basketball, The Reverend John Crowley 
is director of this program. 


Big Baseball Season 

The big league baseball season got 
off with its usual flourish last month and 
even though the attendances dropped 
somewhat from last year, the indica- 
tions are that interest in the great Amer- 
ican game is just as strong and just as 
fevered as ever. Chances are, inter- 
national events permitting, that the 
game will go on to one of its biggest 
seasons. 

There were some surprises in the 
opening weeks and some events that ran 
true to form. For instance, the Boston 
Red Sox got off to their usual shaky 
start, but as we go to press the peren- 
nial American League choices seem to 
have righted themselves. The Yankees, 
though again bothered by injuries, 
showed that they'll always be tough to’ 
beat, and the Cleveland Indians showed 
real strength, 

The National League’s opening games 
indicated the same tightness of compe- 
tition that usually characterizes play in 
that loop. The Phillies, Brooklyn Dodg- 
ers, and Boston Braves looked good at 
the start; but the New York Giants, 
selected by many experts to win the 
pennant, went into a tailspin. At this 
point, however, they are starting up the 
ladder again. 

The Yankees came up with the prize 
rookie of the spring training camps in 
the person of nineteen-year-old Mickey 
Mantle, who was tabbed as one of the 
future greats and even won a starting 
berth in the outfield, but Mickey soon 
found that spring training pitching is 
one thing and the real thing is some- 
thing else, and the chances are he'll need 
more seasoning. 
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a Ses. looked remarkably alike, the 
woman and the young girl, sitting 
on the bulkhead, staring out over the 
sea. They were obviously mother and 
daughter, but one seeing this would still 
be struck by the extraordinary resem- 
blance each had to the other. The moth- 
er was well over thirty and the child 
not yet ten, but they seemed in the glow- 
ing youth and eagerness of their faces 
to be almost the same age. 

They sat erectly, their heads tilted 


slightly up, their eyes intent on the 
sweep of sea and its canopy of sky. A 
German shepherd dog, his head on his 


forepaws, lounged in the gray sand at 
their feet. 

“It is quiet and calm, isn’t it?” the 
girl whispered, as if she were disclosing 
1 secret 

\ little later the wind from the west 
will come,” the.mother said softly, “and 
there will be whitecaps, little wrinkles 
of white water everywhere. But now it 
is beautifully quiet and calm. It reminds 
me of one of our new dinner plates at 
home.” 

Che gray-and-green ones?” 

Umm-hmm.” 
mused a moment. “Last 
[ felt the green on the plates. It 
is a beautiful green.” 

“It is a very beautiful green, darling.” 

“I can almost see it.” The girl smiled, 
pleased. “Nobody makes me see the way 
you do, Mother. It’s almost as if your 


The girl 
night 


eyes were my eyes. I just feel I can see 


everything when you tell me what you 
sec - 
Chere was silence. They sat as erect 
and tranquil as before. The dog seemed 
Finally, the girl stirred slightly. 
Isn’t that the west wind now, Moth- 


to doze 


“So it is. It’s a little earlier today.” 

Far out near the horizon the wind 
wept across the gray-green sea and rip- 
pled it with whitecaps. 

“Any whitecaps, any 
wrinkles yet?” 

“No, not yet. I don’t see any.” 

“ "Way far out, aren’t there any there? 
Little ones, maybe?” The voice was 
“There should be, shouldn’t 


little white 


eager 
there?” 

“Of course! Of course. There they 
are now. Away out near the horizon. 
Little ones, little ones, but they're grow- 
ing, growing, they're creeping toward 
us. 

“Oh, I wish I could see them creeping 
toward us!” the child cried suddenly. 
“Oh, Mother, how I wish I could see 
them! The way you see them!” 

The pathos of the cry brought sudden 
silence. 


“I’m sorry I said that, Mother.” The 
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The love and courage of a mother can turn a world 


of darkness into a place where only beauty dwells 


by MYLES CONNOLLY 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM RUTHERFORD 


girl spoke finally. “I wanted so much to 
see how the white looked on the gray 
and green. I was greedy, wasn’t I?” 

The mother spoke as before, softly. 
“No, you weren’t greedy, darling.” 

“But I was impatient, I know that.” 

“God understands, I’m sure. So long 
as you’re never ungrateful, He’ll under- 
stand.” 

“I try not to be ungrateful. I’ve been 
pretty good, don’t you think? Except 
that one time when I asked Him to let 
me see your face—your face for just one 
small minute, and He didn’t do it. I 
guess I was ungrateful, then.” 

“He forgave that, I know.” 

“I think He should have,” the child 
mused, “After all I didn’t ask to see my 
face, did I?” 

“No, darling, no, you didn’t.” Her 
throat trembled when she spoke. 

“Do I have a nice face, Mother?” the 
child asked suddenly. 

“Of course, darling. Of course, you 
have a nice face.” The answer was gen- 
tle. “You have a beautiful face.” Her 
hand reached out, stroked the child’s 
hair. “The most beautiful face in the 
world, I think,” she whispered. 

The girl’s face shone with pleasure. 
The whitecaps multiplied on the surface 
of the sea. 

The mother put her arm around the 
girl. “What one can see, darling, is 
really not so important,” she said softly, 
her face toward the sea. “The white 
wrinkles out there on the ocean, they 
don’t matter so much. Nor does the 
surf matter. Nor the whole, gray-and- 
green ocean. They can become quite 
dull if you keep looking at them, look- 
ing at them. Things are ‘so éasily seen. 
Things can be counted and measured 
and weighed. They are just so many 
items, like the cereals and spices and 
canned fruits on our kitchen shelves. 
What you can’t see is much more worth 
seeing and much more beautiful.” 


The child sighed. “I used to so want 
to see the spices on the kitchen shelves.” 
Then, she added quickly, “But that was 
before I knew better, wasn’t it?” 

The mother held the girl closer. “Yes, 
darling, that was before you knew bet- 
ter.” They both stared out over the sea. 
“There are so many things that can be 
seen, easily and everywhere,” the mother 
went on. “So many. It is the One who 
is hard to see, the One who is more 
beautiful than all the oceans. He is so 
hard to see. The many things, the world, 
they are always getting in the way.” 

“In my darkness do you think I will 
be able to see Him?” 

“In the darkness I hope you will be 
able to see Him best.” She held the child 
very close. 

The wind from the west grew. After 
a moment, the child said, quietly but 
strongly, “I feel very patient now, Moth- 
er. I don’t care if I ever see the ocean 
and its white wrinkles. Ever.” 

“You have made me very happy, dar- 
ling.” The mother’s hands groped to 
the child’s face, cupped it. Carefully she 
kissed her. Her eyes were misted with 
tears. Quickly, she got to her feet. 
“Come,” she whispered. “It is getting 
cold.” 

The child rose. “You always can see 
so much more than other people see, 
Mother. Your eyes are my eyes.” Hap- 
pily, she hugged her mother’s arm. 

The mother took up the dog’s harness. 
Then, fumbling in the gray sand for a 
moment, her fingers found a white cane 
that lay there. 

Then, they went off, away from the 
sea, along a green, wooden walk. The 
dog, held firmly by the harness, led the 
mother. The child held closely to the 
mother’s arm that held the harness. Both 
walked erectly, heads tilted back. 

The mother tapped her way as she 
went, tapped carefully, expertly, with 
the white cane. 
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They sat erectly, their eyes 
intent on the sweep of the sky 
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4 wife weeps over the body of her husband, 
Dr. Antanas Gudonis, murdered by Russians 


CENTLY a new word, genocide, 
been coined to tell an old 
It's a cold word. Few people 
hat it’s compounded of suffer- 
bloodshed and the cries of a 
eople. In no one, perhaps, 
bring to mind an image of 
Christ’s loyal bastion of the 
Eastern Europe, going to its 
icifixion. 
World War II began, Lithu- 
a peaceful Baltic republic of 
) people, of whom more than 80 
were Roman Catholics. It was 
‘the land of the crosses,” and 
ng faith inspired the Holy 
Pope Pius XI, to call it “the 
daughter of Rome.” 
Lithuania is a Soviet Socialist 
Its population has dwindled 
2,300,000, and the crosses can 
r be seen. A plague, monstrous 
rutal, has swept over the land. 
is its name, and it was brought 
juania by a horde of heathens 


ive 


Moscow. 

s invasion of the little repub- 
940, and its reoccupation of the 
arly in 1944 after the German 
a repeat performance of a 
rama enacted for the first time 
ago. But today, behind the 
Curtain, there is an iron heel 
the country’s spiritual 
nd freedom with arrogant im- 
fhe Communists are strangling 
chfoe, the Catholic Church, 
th the richest elements of West- 
ire, while the free world stands 

tate of apathetic neutrality. 


out 





The lovely Cathedral of St: Stanislas in Vilnius, as it was 
but is no longer. The Russians have turned it into a dance hall 


Lithuanian Calvar 


The first act of the Russians after 
their occupation of the country in 1940 
was the cancellation of the Concordat 
signed in 1933 by Lithuania and the 
Vatican. On June 26, 1940, Monsignor 
Centoz, the Papal Nuncio, was informed 
that the new Soviet Lithuania no longer 
needed to maintain diplomatic relations 
with the Holy See. He was ordered to 
vacate his residence within two days, 
and, soon after, to clear out of the 
country. 

Then followed a wave of antireligious 
decrees aimed at abolishing Christian 
education. Priests were informed that 
they were strictly forbidden to give spiri- 
tual instruction to children. A special 


form was drawn up by the Soviet Execu- . 


tive Committee of Kaunas and distrib- 
uted to all its subordinate offices. “I, the 
undersigned clergyman,” it read, “sign 
the attached as evidence that I was in- 
formed on April . . . 1941 that I am 
strictly enjoined not to give religious 
instructions to school children or to 
children of preparatory school age, nei- 
ther in churches, nor in the homes of 
the children, nor in my own apartment, 
nor elsewhere. Thus I have no right 
whatsoever to talk to them about re- 
ligious matters.” 

Soon religious instruction was denied 
to adults. The Russians took over all 
private publishing houses, destroyed 


thousands of religious books and tracts, 
including the little prayer book, Our 
Father, which explained the principles 
of the Catholic Faith, and forbade the 
publishing of any more. Archbishop 
Brizgys of Kaunas, in behalf of all 
Lithuanian bishops, protested vehe- 
mently, but the Russians only sneered 
at him. The Commissariat of Education 
went on replacing religious teaching 
with lessons in the history of Com- 
munism, 

But the Bolsheviki were disappointed 
in the results of their antireligious cam- 
paign. People still heard Mass. Cate- 
chetic instruction, prohibited in schools, 
was given in secret by parents who 
taught their children behind closed 
doors and drawn shades. Priests avoided 
all conflicts with their Soviet bosses by 
keeping silent on political matters, for 
resistance would have been disastrous. 
Scoffing Russian police, many in plain 
clothes, appeared everywhere, waiting to 
hear an unguarded, anti-Russian remark 
fall from the lips of a priest. 


AY by day atheistic propaganda in- 

creased. Important Communist fes- 
tivals were held on Sundays during the 
hours of Mass. Attendance was compul- 
sory. Everywhere agitators urged the 
people to work on Christian holydays, 
but Lithuanian workers usually answered 
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These toddlers and tots in a Lithuanian displaced persons camp are 
praying at improvised May devotions. In Lithuania this is forbidden 


Religious News Photos 


Msgr. Krupavicius, head of Lithuanian libe 
tion group, with fellow patriot Sidzikauskas 


ra- 





Too little is being said, too little is being done about 


a brave nation taken over and martyred by the Soviet. 


The light of faith still burns, but it is being snuffed out 


by THADDEUS V. TULEJA 


such proposals with complete silence. 
The Russians, however, have a conve- 
nient saying—silence means _ consent. 
And so these forced meetings were fol- 
lowed by enthusiastic statements in the 
Soviet press that Lithuanians would no 
longer observe “holidays of supersti- 
tion.” 


UT since the people continued to 

hear Mass, the Russians threatened 
them with dismissal and dispossession. 
Attendance at religious services was now 
regarded as an act of “sabotage” and 
was speedily followed by prosecution. 
Large masses of Lithuanians were com- 
pelled to work on Easter, Christmas, All 
Saints’ Day, and similar festivals. But 
on such days the churches were filled 
during the early hours of morning be- 
fore the working day began, and again 
in the evenings. It was obvious the Rus- 
sians were making little progress in de- 
Christianizing Lithuania. More drastic 
measures had to be taken. 

The first crushing blow soon fell. A 
“Strictly Secret” order of the Soviet po- 
lice, dated May 31, 1941, was sent to 
the Russian authorities in Lithuania in- 
structing them to prepare all people's 
enemies for exiling into the remote re- 
gions of Russia. These “people’s enc- 
mies” included clergymen, former pub- 
lic officials, party leaders, military offi- 
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cers, members of the Lithuanian Na- 
tional Guard, boy scouts and girl scouts, 
philately and Esperanto enthusiasts, 
business people, independent farmers, 
home-owners, and so on. Former em- 
ployees of the American Legation, the 
American Consulate, and business firms 
of the United States were specifically 
singled out as people’s enemies. 

The deportation order, signed by 
Comrade Serov, the Deputy People’s 
Commissar of State Security of the 
U.S.S.R., is an eight-page document out- 
lining with great care the manner in 
which Lithuanians were to be deported 
to Siberia, what personal belongings 
they were permitted to take along with 
them, and how fathers were to be sepa- 
rated from their wives and children. 


ATHOLIC priests were deported, 
but many of them were slain in 
malicious and shocking “priest hunts.” 
Father J. Dabrila, the spiritual director 
of the Vilkaviskis Seminary, was beaten 
and bayoneted to death while he still 
wore his Mass vestments; Father J. 
Petrika, a fifty-six-year-old Vicar, was 
found murdered in the Budavone for- 
ests; and the Very Reverend Father 
Juknevicius, Rector of Merkine, was 
found dead with his face disfigured by 
burning gasoline. The list is long. 
Serov’s deportation order had to be 


laid aside during the German’ occupa- 
tion, but it was revived with a vengeance 
when the Russians returned in 1944. 
Tike thought of a new Russian invasion 
struck terror in the hearts of thousands 
of Lithuanians who tried to escape in 
the wake of the retreating Germans. 
About 90,000 were cut off from retreat 
by the Red Army near the city of Dan- 
zig. Since that time nothing has ever 
been heard of them. 

The effects of Serov’s order were 
devastating. The toll of murdered and 
exiled Lithuanians amounted to hun- 
dreds of thousands. Those still living in 
the homeland are impressed into a sys- 
tem of agricultural collectivization. 
Strong opposition to this cost Lithuania 
100,000 deportees in 1948, and 120,000 
during the first half of 1949. Young men 
are drafted into the Soviet armed forces, 
while others go into “voiunteer” labor 
battalions for service in Russia, And 
children are forcibly taken away from 
their parents to be sent to special 
schools where they are reared as pagans. 

In 1940, there were more than 1600 
Catholic parish priests in Lithuania. 
Today, there are less than 400! The 
others are either dead or slowly dying 
in Soviet labor camps. The hierarchy of 
the Church fared no better. In 1946, 
Bishop Teofilius Matulionis was ar- 
rested, and died the following summer 
in a Russian prison. Bishop Vincas 
Borisevicius was condemned to death at 
a closed trial in 1946 as a bourgeois na- 
tionalist leader. Bishop Franciskus Ra- 
manauskas was arrested the same year, 
leaving the Cathedral of Telsiai. As he 
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off. He asked for permission to recover 
it. The Russians laughed. “You'll fash- 
ion yourself a fine bearskin cap in Si- 
beria!” they said. 

In July, 1949, word came from Rome 
that the Most Reverend Kazys Palta- 
rokas was the last of Lithuania’s four- 
teen bishops still at large and in hiding. 
But later reports coming out of Lith- 
uania tell a sadder story that he died 
in a Russian prison. 

The small band of valorous priests 
who carry on their pastoral duties are 
mocked and called “cult servants.” The 
Sacrifice of the Mass is a “witchcraft 
session.” Russian agents go to confession 
to provoke the priest into uttering some 
anti-Soviet remark. Often priests are 
called to administer the last rites to a 
dying man, only to discover that the man 
is a Russian impersonating a Lithuanian 
euerrilla fighter. The priest is then ar- 
rested for associating with guerrillas, 
Sometimes priests are forced to undress 
in the offices of the Russian police and 
be photographed with Russian girls, 
fhe photographs are then circulated 
smong the priest’s parishioners. 

One seminary, with its number of 
theology students limited to 150, re- 
mained operating for a few years. But 
in the winter of 1947-1948 it was closed. 
\ll monasteries: are closed, as are most 
of Lithuania’s churches, In Vilnius the 
Cathedral of Saint Stanislas has been 
turned into a dance hall: Russians now 
dance over the tombs of many ancient 
rulers of Lithuania. The old Vytautas 
church of Kaunas, dating back to the 
fifteenth century, was converted into a 
granary. The -Jesuit church of that city 
is now a warehouse, and the little 
church of the Marian Fathers is boarded 
up 

Of the twenty-one churches in Kau- 
nas, there are, at most, two still open 
for the city’s 120,000 faithful. To hear 
Mass there, one must buy an admission 
ticket at a cost of about twelve dollars 

seven rubles). The proceeds go to 
swell the Russian treasury. 


ENTAGONAL Red Stars have re- 

placed the public crucifixes through- 
out the land. Crosses are no longer per- 
mitted in Catholic cemeteries, and some- 
times whole cemeteries are closed. The 
old burial ground in Kaunas, where 
rested the remains of many Lithuanian 
heroes, was covered over with top soil 
after its monuments were knocked down. 

For the past three years the Russians 
have been trying to create a “National 
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was rushed to a waiting car, his hat fell 





Catholic Church” which would be ad- 
ministered by the Soviet police. The 
few remaining priests are asked to sever 
relations with the “Fascist Vatican.” 
Some have been thrown into prison. for 
being agents of Vatican intelligence. 
Lectures are given on Catholic reaction- 
ism, and a motion picture called “Vati- 
can—The Enemy of the Workingman” 
has been used to add color and docu- 
mentation to speakers’ arguments. 
Since deportations, waves of terror, 
and mass murders still did not suffice 
to bring the country to its knees, re- 
pression forces, 30,000 strong, are now 








Not Matual 


> On his most recent visit to 
the U.S., Winston Churchill was 
invited to attend a literary tea 
in Boston. His acceptance 
prompted a letter from the com- 
mittee, beginning with the cus- 
tomary: “We look forward with 
great pleasure .. .” 

“Perhaps you do,” Mr. Church- 
ill wrote in reply, “but, speaking 
for myself, I do not believe any 
Englishman can look forward 
with pleasure to a tea party in 
Boston.” 

—Quote 











stationed permanently in Lithuania. 
They are called the istrebiteli or ex- 
terminators. Their main function is to 
terrorize the people with barbarisms 
which are slowly destroying the Lithu- 
anian’s will to live. Searching through 
the country’s many villages for real or 
imaginary guerrilla leaders, they have 
raped young wives, some of them preg- 
nant, have killed fathers and sons with 
machine-gun fire because doors were not 
optned quickly enough, and have 
strangled people with barbed wire. 

And why don’t the Lithuanians fight 
back? They try to. There is now, and 
has been for some time, a nonpartisan 
organization called the United Demo- 
cratic Resistance Movement. Its armed 
forces are simply called the Freedom 
Fighters. They are directed by the Su- 
preme Command of the Armed Guer- 
rilla Forces. Many priests whose parishes 
were closed, or who escaped from de- 
portation convoys, have joined the Free- 
dom Fighters. 


The guerrilla forces are attempting 
to prevent the colonization of Lithuania 
by Russians, and to minimize the ef- 
fects of Comrade Serov’s deportation 
order. Resistance tactics are altered con- 
stantly to meet the changing methods 
of repression used by the Russians. The 
guerrilla forces are used today only on 
rare occasions when a shock attack seems 
justified. For example, attacks on the 
armed convoys and trains transporting 
deportees out of the country. A few 
years ago there were several examples 
of Lithuanian heroics, suicidal attacks 
on Soviet troops. Now large-scale battles 
are no longer fought because they 
proved to be too costly. 

Besides, armed action is followed by 
bestial reprisals. Innocent Lithuanians 
are slain and their bodies dumped in 
the market places. The corpses are often 
desecrated. Crosses and Lithuanian in- 
signia are carved on the bodies with 


bayonets. Eyes are gouged, sexual organs 
mutilated. 


HEN known guerrilla fighters are 
among the dead, Russian police 
watch for a sign of grief or recognition 
among those viewing the bodies. Some- 
times a mother, unable to restrain her 
sorrow, falls with great sobs on the body 
of a guerrilla son. When such relation- 
ships are established, the identity of 
other fighters still at large can be ascer- 
tained by various methods of persuasion. 
Russian interrogation offices are 
equipped with torture devices, mechan- 
ical and electrical, most of them very 
crude and painful, There one would 
find instruments for breaking the bones 
of shins and arms, a post for hanging 
a victim by his armpits while he is 
beaten with a rubber hose, and special 
pincers for squeezing the most sensi- 
tive parts of the body, causing repeated 
loss of consciousness. 

Lithuania is lying prostrate and ex- 
hausted under the shadow of horror 
and death. StiH, her people sing a sad 
but hopeful hymn: “Mary, Mary. . . 
ease slavery, save us from the terrible 
enemy .. .” But hope is not easy. Brit- 
ish and American broadcasts pass over 
the martyrdom of the country in silence, 
while the armed atheists from Russia 
are tearing asunder every shred of Lith- 
uanian allegiance to God and country. 
The people have become embittered by 
the Western world’s indifference to 
their long and painful suffering. 

Yet they have not forgotten how to 
pray. During the Holy Year, a small 
band of survivors of Russian death 
camps met in Jerusalem. There, next to 
the altar of the Third Station of the 
Cross, they placed a plaque where Christ 
fell for the first time on the way to His 
own Calvary. A simple prayer is en- 
graved on it: “Lord! Save Lithuania.” 
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Nalin at 
Los Mamos 


by WILLIAM R. CONKLIN 


The historic and shameful 
story of native-born Americans 
who risked their lives to 
betray their country to the 


world’s most ruthless dictator 


ITH the imposition of death 

sentences on two convicted Soviet 
atomic spies and the stiff jail sentences 
imposed on two others, Federal authori- 
ties believe they have broken up the 
most successful espionage conspiracy ever 
operated in the United States. 

The nation’s first atomic spy trial in 
New York made history in several re- 
spects. The death sentences themselves 
had no parallel in the history of this 
country, either in peace or war. By 
Federal statute, the death penalty may 
be inflicted for espionage in wartime 
“to the advantage of a foreign nation.” 
Mark well that the statute does not say 
“an enemy nation.” Transmitting in- 
formation to any nation of material 
dealing with the national security is 
covered by the law technically known 
as Section 34, Title 50, United States 
Code. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation 
assumed responsibility for the security of 
atomic secrets on January 1, 1947, 
when the Atomic Energy Act became 
effective. Prior to that date, security was 
an Army responsibility under Lieut. 
Gen. Leslie Groves. The Federal indict- 
ment under which the spies were con- 
victed said their spying extended from 
June 6, 1944, to June 16, 1950. The 
actual delivery of the nation’s No. | 
secret to Soviet Russia occurred in 
January, 1945. 
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Ethel and Julius Rosenberg. They walked into 


court and the verdict 


While this particular conspiracy was 
broken, the FBI is now working on 
other leads which it believes will bring 
undercover agents to justice. The agency 
headed by J. Edgar Hoover is convinced 
that the two death sentences. will cause 
many workers for the Soviet Union here 
to come in and tell their stories. From 
that point of view the FBI considers 
the death sentences imposed on April 
5 an ideal aid to law enforcement. 

To get the picture focused, it is neces- 
sary to start with Dr. Klaus Emil Julius 
Fuchs, German-born Communist and the 
son of Prof. Emil Fuchs, a seventy-six- 
year-old Lutheran minister in Leipzig 
in the Russian Zone of Germany. In his 
forty years, the younger Fuchs has 
probably affected the destinies of more 
people than any spy ever born. 

Fuchs was the fountainhead of the 
spy conspiracy in this country and also 
figured in the Soviet spy ring broken 
up in Canada in 1945. A brilliant physi- 
cist, Fuchs ranked just below the top 
British atomic scientists. As a student 
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was delivered—death 


at the University of Kiel, he fought in 
the streets against Hitler adherents. His 
Red activities were detailed in an ex- 
tensive Gestapo file which caused him 
to flee to England. 

After obtaining British citizenship by 
naturalization, Fuchs continued his spy 
activities for the Soviet Union. He knew 
what was going on at Oak Ridge, at 
Los Alamos, and other research locations 
here, and he also had top-level knowl- 
edge of atomic research in England, 
Canada, and in France. Joliot-Curie, a 
notorious Communist, was displaced as 
head of the French Atomic Energy Com- 
mission by Francis Perrin. 

Fuchs arrived here as a top British 
physicist in December, 1943. Since the 
British had vouched for him, American 
authorities made no investigation of his 
background. At his first meeting with 
Harry Gold on an obscure street in 
Queens, New York, Fuchs promised to 
produced information about “the ap- 
plication of nuclear fission to the produc- 
tion of a military weapon.” Production 








is weapon, the atom bomb, had 

en started in 1943 by the United 

States, Britain, and Canada. The Soviet 

ion had been excluded from sharing 

secret. 

By mid-July, 1944, Fuchs was able to 

Gold, the Soviet courier, that he 

s working on a British-American proj- 

to produce an atom bomb. Gold was 

veying this information to Anatoli 

\. Yakovlev, a young Soviet Vice Consul 

New York. Yakovlev sped it on to its 

destination inside the Soviet. For 

Fuchs, Soviet espionage was an old 

He had been funneling informa- 

the Russians since he started 

loing atomic research in 1942 at Birm- 

ngham University in England. He con- 

to do it until his arrest in 

bruary, 1950. He confessed and was 

} sentenced to fourteen years, the maxi- 
m possible under British law. 


Ta arrest of Fuchs in England 
. dropped the bottom out of the spy 

here. Earlier, Dr. Allan Nunn May 

been arrested in 1945 in Canada for 
giving samples of U-235 and U-233 to 
Lussian railitary officer. May, thirty- 
ir at the time of his arrest, is serving 
1 years in prison in Yorkshire, Eng- 


United States, the Soviet spies 

d rigidly to the Russian espio- 

se maxim that there must be at least 

breaks in the transmission of in- 

rmation. The spies favored manual 

mission from one agent to another 

ull other methods. Usually the 

net, exchanged coded words of 

ting, swapped folded newspapers, 

left each other. The vital material 

ild be concealed within the folds of 
innocent-looking paper. 

it was that Fuchs did not know 

Gold by name; Gold knew Yakovlev only 

John”; and Yakovlev knew Julius 

Rosenberg, but did not know Rosen- 

brother-in-law, David Greenglass. 


David Greenglass. He 
worked at Los Alamos 
and found it easy to 
get the information 


Ruth Greenglass. After 
listening to the Rosen- 
bergs, she persuaded 
her husband to spy 


Harry Gold. His infor- 
mation was checked with 
that of the Rosenbergs 
by the Red, Yakovlev 
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Yakovlev got his information through 
two separate chains: one from Fuchs via 
Gold, and the second from Greenglass 
via Rosenberg. Gold carried information 
from Greenglass, but did not know 
Rosenberg. 

The Army’s Manhattan Engineer Dis- 
trict had full charge over atomic re- 
search and development at first, and 
adopted its own security measures with- 
out aid from the FBI or any other 
government agency. The Engineer Dis- 
trict wanted to be a separate entity all 
by itself. 

As a primary precaution, the District 
adopted compartmentalization of infor- 
mation. That meant that while some 
200,000 persons worked on atomic de- 
velopment, fewer than 1 per cent had 
all the threads in their hands at the 
same time. Each important scientist was 
known by a pseudonym, and in one 
case the scientist had two names; one 
for the South and one for the North. 
The tale is told of this gentleman that 
he was once flying north in a transport 
plane when the hostess wakened him to 
check off his name on her passenger 
list. 

“Where are we now?” the scientist 
asked. Only upon being assured that 
he was in the North did he use his 
Northern name. William H. Laurence, 
crack scientific reporter for the New York 


Times, was on loan to the Army at Los: 


Alamos. Laurence insisted on sleeping 
in a separate room, for fear he would 
talk in his sleep and divulge the weighty 
information that pressed heavily on 
his soul and conscience. 

Los Alamos, a former boys’ private 
school, rested on a high plateau between 
Santa Fe and Albuquerque. Outgoing 
mail was censored, and was mailed from 
Santa Fe to avoid disclosing the location 
of the nation’s most important center 
of atomic research. Los Alamos itself 
was compartmentalized into various 
zones with varying difficulty of access. A 








white badge permitted fairly general 
circulation, while badges of other colors 
restricted the bearer to the zone where 
his own duties lay: Everyone had a 
badge. 

This was the security setup in Novem- 
ber, 1944. Now let us look at the other 
side of the picture and see how difficult 
it was for an unskilled Army technical 
sergeant to penetrate it. David Green- 
glass, who had joined the Young Com- 
munist League at sixteen, was the ser- 
geant. His military specialty was that 
of machinist. Under that classification 
he had been assigned to Los Alamos. 
However, he did not know what he was 
doing there. 

On the night of November 15, 1944, 
Rosenberg and his wife, Ethel, both 
Communists, invited Ruth, the wife of 
David Greenglass, to dinner. The Rosen- 
bergs lived poorly, with secondhand 
furniture, in a $5l-a-month, three-room 
apartment in the lower east side of 
Manhattan. 

Over the dinner table, Julius told 
Ruth that David was working on the 
atom bomb project at Los Alamos, which 
came as news to Ruth. Julius presumably 
had obtained this information from the 
Yakovlev-Gold-Fuchs channel, which had 
Fuchs as its terminus in Los Alamos. 
Julius asked Ruth to enlist her husband 
on the conspiracy, and after some in- 
itial hesitation she agreed. Using $150 
which Julius gave her, she went to 
Los Alamos and gave David a torn half 
of a Jell-O box top. A courier, she said, 
would~deliver the other half by way 
of identifying himself as coming from 
Julius. 


AVID began turning over the infor- 
mation on the atom bomb. Ruth 
memorized it, because Julius had warned 
her not to write it down. The first batch 
included the secret information on the 
layout of Los Alamos, the 4,000 civilians 
and 2,000 Army members who worked 
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ONE DAY AT ROUEN 


BY SISTER MARY BERNETTA QUINN, O.S.F. 


“The Lord hath need of thee; do thou be good.” 
So preached the voices in Domremy wood, 


And Jeanne the peasant child 


Looked up, and smiled 


More fairly than the harebells in the forest where she stood. 


Not every crisis has its warning bell. 
Among the things the angels did not tell 


Was one day at Rouen 
When holy Jeanne, 


God’s banner over Gallic troops, became His torch as well. 





there, and the real names of the scien- 
tists working there. Everybody at the 
plant, David said, knew that “Baker” was 
Dr. Niels Bohr, expert in nuclear fission. 

On Jan. 1, 1945, David used a fur- 
lough in New York to give Julius Rosen- 
berg a schematic sketch of how the bomb 
worked, and a twelve-page detailed de- 
scription of its composition and func- 
tioning. This—eight months before the 
first atomic bomb was dropped on Hiro- 
shima—was presumably the most closely 
guarded secret in this country. 

How well, actually, was it guarded? 
David testified at the trial, where he got 
a fifteen-year sentence, that he was 
never searched in his comings and go- 
ings. The scientists talked freely in his 
machine shop about “implosion”—the 
focusing of a detonation inward to 
activate the plutonium core of the bomb. 
This word itself was top secret, and 
gave away the whole technique of A- 
bomb building. 

An “avid listener,” David found that 
information came easily when he 
prompted the scientists a bit. Some of 
the appliances he made himself, and 
others he saw in various stages of manu- 
facture. When a defense lawyer sug- 
gested to the Government witness that 
these were “just little pieces,” Green- 
glass said: 

“Oh, sure, but a lot of little appliances 
go into something big.” 

While David was working at Los 
Alamos, Dr. David Hawkins, a philos- 
ophy professor at the University of 
Colorado now, had an interesting job 
there. Dr. Hawkins told the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, last De- 
cember, that he had obtained a post as 
“administrative aide” at Los Alamos in 
May, 1943. He said he had joined the 
Communist Party in 1938 at the Uni- 
versity of California and had remained 
in it until “the spring of 1943.” 

Dr. Hawkins and his wife, Frances 
Pockman Hawkins, refused to name any 
persons they had known as Communists 
unless the committee had cited those 
names first. Dr. Hawkins told the com- 
mittee that as “administrative aide,” he 
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“helped draw up personnel regulations, 
made out draft deferment forms, and 
acted as a liaison officer representing the 
atom bomb plant in its relations with 
the Army engineers and the town of 
Los Alamos.” That all sounds pretty 
routine. 

But—on June 16, 1946, Dr. David 
Hawkins wrote an article for the New 
York Times Magazine called “Should 
the Scientist Take Part in Politics?” 
In that article, he described himself not 
as an “administrative aide,” but as “His- 
torian, Los Alamos project for develop- 
ing the atomic bomb.” Historians have 
access to far more interesting informa- 
tion than “administrative aides.” The 
Hawkins article concludes that the scien- 
tist should work for peace in a world 
he has done so much to change. From 
the signers of the Stockholm Peace 
Petition, we also get a fervent appeal 
for peace. And that group has been 
officially labeled as a Communist front. 

How many more devotees of peace 
worked on the Los Alamos project we 
do not know. But we do know that 
Greenglass found so many kindred spirits 
there that he wanted to recruit them 
for espionage work for Russia. Harry 
Gold had to talk to him pretty severely 
before Greenglass dropped the idea. 
The spy trial developed no evidence 
that Hawkins and Greenglass even knew 
each other at Los Alamos, though both 
were there at the same time. 

Summing it up, the so-called security 
measures at Los Alamos were so child- 
ishly simple that a rank amateur like 
Greenglass could penetrate them and 
walk off with the grand prize. Green- 
glass was rather a doltish student and 
had no previous experience or coaching 
in espionage before Rosenberg enlisted 
him in the Soviet’s Foreign Legion of 
American spies. 

The Rosenbergs and the Greenglasses, 
with Morton Sobell, were all second- 
generation Americans whose parents had 
come here chiefly from Russia in the 
1890’s and early 1900's. Sobell, a City 
College classmate of Rosenberg, got 
thirty years for his part in the spy 


‘trial. Ruth Greenglass, a Government 
witness, was not prosecuted though she 
was named as a co-conspirator. 

All the Americans were average-look- 
ing to the point of being commonplace. 
Julius Rosenberg, sparkplug of the plot, 
was twenty-six years old when he started 
spying for Russia. In City College he 
had flunked out once, before getting 
a degree at public expense in electrical 
engineering. Every private business he 
started wound up in the red. Socially, 
he was no higher than a cheap east-side 
flat could take him. 

On the surface, then, Julius Rosen- 
berg was a failure. In his undercover 
life as a spy, he was a smashing success. 
Most frightening of all, he still believes 
he is right. Under FBI questioning for 
almost a year, he has never “broken.” 
Neither has his wife, now thirty-five and 
the mother of one boy of eight and 
another of four. Observers of their trial 
concluded that the Rosenbergs, along 
with the others, had found their satis- 
factions in undercover life rather than 
the prosaic existence they led on the 
surface. 

As a prisoner in the Federal House 
of Detention, Julius Rosenberg looked 
with contempt on his fellow prisoner, 
Eugene Dennis, secretary-general of the 
American Communist Party. Julius con- 
sidered that he was a real Russian Com- 
munist, while Dennis was only an Amer- 
ican Communist. 


ANY patriotic Americans may find 

themselves in basic agreement with 
the Rosenbergs in the sense that they 
want to drive corruption out of high 
places. The 100 per cent loyal American 
can develop the same feeling of loathing 
for a corrupt government that the Com- 
munist feels. Both, basically, want an 
ideal world that will offer the average 
man a square deal. They differ on the 
methods they will use to effect the aim; 
the American exercising his ballot to 
drive the rascals out, and the Commun- 
ist resorting to such extremes as atomic 
bombing. 

Out of the whole picture, one salient 
fact emerges. That is the fact that 
American citizens who have everything 
to thank this country for are willing 
and eager to sell it out to Soviet Russia. 
Where will we find a Russian with such 
fanatical devotion to the American 
cause? Somewhere along the line, at 
home, in the classroom, in the business 
world, or in religious life, the American 
way has failed to convince those who 
should be most easy to convince. 





WILLIAM R. CONKLIN, graduate of 
Columbia School of Journalism, has 
been with the-New York Times since 
1925—first as City Hall reporter, now 
as general assignment reporter. 








RAIN ON THE WIND 

By Walter Macken. 312 pages. 

The Macmillan Co. $3.00 
Rain on the Wind is 
the story of a little 
Irish fishing village 
along the Atlantic sea- 
board. The  inhabi- 
tants wrest a hard live- 
lihood from the sea; 
they have nothing to 
look forward to except 
work and poverty, Walter Macken 
They learn to make the best of small 
pleasures, hurling, fishing for sand eels, 
exchanging tall stories, and drinking 
a pint now and then. 

Claddagh is not an important place 
on the map, yet Gran Mor says it was 
the first town ever built in Ireland. 
That is something to live up to. He 
often harks back to the glories of the 
past when there were “rale” princes 
in Ireland, who, at their death, were 
sent out to sea in a swan-shaped boat 
and burned. The swans that now float 
on the breast, of the sea are these same 
princes come back to life again. 

The book is full of the mystery and 
beauty and terror of life, for men who 
stand up to death again and again are 
not litthe and mean and cowardly. 
When a strange boat comes close to shore 
to warn the fishermen not to go out 
because there is “rain on the wind,” the 
men are startled and unbelieving at 
first. But the next night when they go 
out, they are caught in a storm such as 
none of them have ever seen before. 

rhe incidents which make up the 
story are richly and fully described. At 
first glance the narrative seems to be 
artless, but looked at more deeply it 
shows the finest kind of economy. The 
book is full of perceptive insight into 
character; in fact, it would be hard to 


find better characters anywhere in re- 
cent fiction. It is a book to read and 
read again. 


N. ELIZABETH MONROE. 


DOMINATIONS AND POWERS 
By George Santayana. 481 pages. 
Charles Scribner's Sons $4.50 

These “reflections on liberty, society, 

and government,” as the subtitle has it, 

are Santayana’s new and enlarged, 
amended, and unexpurgated views on 

a number of man’s. problems. If the 

reader is looking for solutions to these 

problems, he is sure to be somewhat dis- 
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appointed, for the author is much better 
at weaving beautiful reflections than at 
solving problems of great pith and 
moment. 

He writes as one detached from any 
creed or national tie, a kind of phil- 
osophic nomad. And in his eagerness to 
be objective, anything goes—including, 
sometimes, norms and basic principles. 
“I was not bound to any type of society 
by ideal loyalty,” says Santayana, “nor 
estranged from any by resentment.” He 
then proceeds to tell his reader that if 
one political tendency kindled his wrath 
it was the leveling down of civilizations 
“to a single cheap and dreary pattern.” 
And, later on, when speaking of modern 
world-rulers, the suggestion is made that 
“perhaps the Soviets might be better 
fitted than any other power to become 
the guardians of universal peace!” 

After such gay logic, one is not sur- 
prised to find in the summing-up that 
rationality and rightness appear to be 
essentially relative to Santayana. 

This work is called the author’s Sum- 
ma Politica. In scope, it is breath-taking, 
extending from the birth of liberty up 
to a consideration of the United Nations 
Organization. One will find almost all 
of these reflections interesting by reason 
of Santayana’s gift of expression. But 
his message is frequently confused and 
downright misleading, since morality is 
blithely made a matter of geography. 

REV. JOHN L. MADDEN. 


PEACE CAN BE WON 

By Paul G. Hoffman. 188 pages. 

Doubleday & Co. $1.00 & $2.50 
Since the end of World War II, the 
United States has failed to win the 
peace for two main reasons, says Paul 
G. Hoffman. First of all, the Kremlin 
plan for world domination was perceived 
all too slowly. Secondly, the magnitude 
of the program required to secure 
peace has not been fully grasped. 

The brunt of the author’s message is 
directed toward the latter problem. “To 
win the peace,” says Mr. Hoffman, “we 
must wage the peace.” This requires a 
positive program on four fronts: mil- 
itary, economic, political, and psychologi- 
cal. Not only is it necessary to create 
a defense force capable of keeping the 
Red Army from marching; we must at 
the same time keep the Soviet Union 
off balance by vigorous offensive on these 
other fronts. 

The chief merit of this little book is 
the fact that it is written in simple and 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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straightforward language. Mr. Hoffman 
wastes few words and analyzes the inter- 
national situation as if he were studying 
a profit and loss statement or observing 
a conveyor belt for defects. His recom- 
mendations are based on first-hand ex- 
perience, which he acquired as ECA 
administrator from 1948 to 1950. 

Unfortunately, little emphasis is given 
to the spiritual and intellectual forces 
which must help to shape any program 
of permanent peace. Mr. Hoffman 
stresses the economic and political fac- 
tors as if they in themselves provide 
the answer which the world is seeking. 
One must agree with the author’s warn- 
ing: If we are to win the peace we must 
wrest the initiative from the Soviet 
Union by means of a positive and con- 
structive policy. But that policy must 
be built upon a solid foundation which 
must include much more than Mr. Hoff- 
man_ has. considered. 

Cc. P. BRUDERLE. 


RETURN TO PARADISE 
437 pages. 
$3.50 


By James A. Michener. 
Random House. 
Having authored one 
best seller with a tropi- 
cal backdrop, it is 
not extraordinary for 
James Michener to 
produce another vol- 
ume laid in the same 
general locale. The | 

surprising fact is that * —_ 

this second account (a J+ 4+ Michener 
Book - of-the- Month Club selection) 
should be so carefully done; it is, 
happily, not an attempt to make a quick 
killing on the reputation of Tales of 
the South Pacific. 

The narrative is a bracing combina- 
tion of both fact and fiction. From each 
of the informal essays on a main island 
group, a story is developed to keynote 
the theme. Thus, the two literary 
mediums dovetail into a pictorial unit, 
though the essays stand out as the 
book’s better half, providing a provoca- 
tive geography of the pecples, their 
culture and economics. 

Through his Return to Paradise, Mich- 
ener has gained intimate access to the 
great secret of the South Pacific: its 
superb natural elements, which have so 
many times debauched and defeated the 
white man, but which continue to lure 
him nonetheless. Here are sights and 
sounds so awesome that they compel 
attention: low-slung stars, “large as 
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apples on a new tree”; thundering surf 
that deafens the ears; incomparable blue 
lagoons and bright sands; the delicate 
brain coral, living and responsive to 
the touch; smothering jungles; growling, 
belching volcanoes; fragrances unlike 
any others in the world. 

Mr. Michener writes realistically of the 
islands’ strategic importance to America, 
pointing out that the Pacific is the 
logical highway toward the future, and 
—whether we like it or not—from now 
on there will be an immense traffic over 
that highway, presaging either peace or 
war. It is just unfortunate that he has 
formed such a derogatory estimate of the 
missionary effort there, which could well 
prove a more influential wedge than 
politics or military might. 

LOIS SLADE. 


SMOKING MOUNTAIN 
By Kay Boyle. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

Born in America but 

a European by prefer- 

ence, Miss Boyle has 

spent her time be- 
tween the two conti- 
nents, turning out an 
array of novels and ¥ 
short stories filled with ‘tes 
neurotics and their ab- - 

normal ways. Back in Kay Boyle 
postwar Germany, she has written Smok- 

ing Mountain, which is made up of a 

lengthy introduction and eleven short 

stories. 

Miss Boyle’s latest moral derelicts are 
the Germans. Unhappily, she sees them 
as a people, bitter but not disillusioned, 
who still hate Jews and feel no remorse 
over the murders committed in the gas 
chambers. 

A capable technician, Miss Boyle 
sketches her characters with vitriolic 
humor, letting them dart stinging re- 
bukes not only at Germans, but at 
Americans, English, French, Poles, and 
all whom war has driven into central 
Europe. In “Home,” a young German 
boy has been taught to beg so cleverly 
that he outwits the generous GI's. 
“Cabaret” is a series of harsh and brittle 
skits in a German night club. The 
comedians slap at American commercial- 
ism and the Marshall Plan, promising 
“in every can of fish” there will be a 
pony and cart, a new car, and “a foreign 
agent just lifted from a key position in 
the State Department.” A Herr Professor 
comes on stage to ridicule the arrogance 
of the German universities. Holding the 
tails of his frock coat, he dances a minuet 
singing that “super-learning should be 
dispensed by super-pedagogues exclusive- 
ly.” American Occupation Forces in 
“Summer Evening” are drawn as a party- 
giving and hard-drinking lot and sadists 
occasionally, teasing an aged waiter that 
they can get him a passport to America. 

Unfortunately, Miss Boyle is a de- 
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273 pages. 
$3.50 





stroyer and apparently has no use for 
spiritual values. In her book, the Passion 
Play rates only a footnote, and any 
mention of Christianity is markedly 
conspicuous by its absence. 

ELIZABETH M. NUGENT. 


THE NINE DAYS OF FATHER 
SERRA 

By Isabelle G. Ziegler. 242 pages. 

Longmans Green & Co. $3.00 
Now that the cause of Father Junipero 
Serra is being advanced for beatification, 
a popular story of his life is in order. 
Unfortunately, this book is not an ac- 
curate introduction to the Apostle of 
California. 

The framework of nine days during 
which Father Junipero and the colon- 
izing Spaniards await the supply ship in 
San Diego is an excellent vehicle for 
a novel. It seems improbable that Father 
Serra spends, as Miss Ziegler tells us, 
nine entire nights in prayer on the edge 
of the Pacific for the ship’s arrival. In 
Palou’s account of Father Serra’s life, 
we learn of only one such vigil, some- 
thing more easily reconciled with his 
badly ulcerated leg. 

Another hair-raising incident is the 
author’s description of Father Serra’s 
meeting with the Indians in the morn- 
ing and their Baptism on the same after- 
noon. Miss Ziegler then has him be 
“painfully conscious of the superficial 
character of his instructions.” History 
tells us the San Diego mission was be- 
gun in July, 1769, and although Father 
Serra remained there until the follow- 
ing April, no conversions were made. 
Also, Miss Ziegler tells us that “after 
their Baptism in the afternoon, the In- 
dians would take Communion, but he 
(Father Serra) determined not to ask 
them to fast.” 

While Miss Ziegler’s story is most read- 
able otherwise, she continually jars the 
reader with her ignorance of Catholic 
doctrine. We can only hope the book 
will not come into the hands of those 
who know as little about it as she. 

PAULA BOWES. 


THE MAGNIFICENT 
MacDARNEY 
By John D. Sheridan. 309 pages. 
Pellegrini & Cudahy. $3.00 


Speaking of the two lovers whose even- 
tual marriage brings his book to a close, 
the author says: “There was no intensity 
in anything they said.” The same might 
be said of the whole cast of characters. 
This is a pleasant, warm-hearted, mildly 
humorous book at times, but there is no 
intensity at any time, no high point of 
excitement or suspense—just a genre 
piece of unrelieved drabness. 

The Magnificent MacDarney himself, 
unfortunately described by the publisher 
as a Native Son (sic) of Dublin, is as 
typical of that distinctive city as a 
Second Avenue deadbeat is of New York. 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 





GIFT-BOOKS FOR JUNE 


COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE, 
by John A. O’Brien. For young 
people contemplating matrimony, 
and for all who must be prepared 
to offer advice on marital prob- 
lems—a compact and concise 
work of reference, which ana- 
lyzes the Church’s stand on mixed 
marriage, birth control, divorce, 
etc., and discusses in detail im- 
pediments, dispensations, regula- 
tions and procedures. 200 pp., 
$1.50; 224 pp., with Study Club 
questions, paper, $1.00 


FATHER JEROME AND THE 
BRIDAL COUPLE, by Honor- 
atus Bonzelet, O.F.M. Interest- 
ingly written dialogues on the 
personal and social aspects of 
sacramental marriage, which 
should serve as a reliable man- 
ual for engaged couples. Those 
already married may likewise 
profit from its tonic. outspoken- 
ness and sound idealism. 116 pp., 
$1.00; paper, $.75 


Dept. 4-1432 
ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 

















THE CASE OF 


THERESE NEUMANN 
By Hilda C. Graef 


“The conclusions the author ulti- 
mately reached were as surprising 
4o her as they will be to many read- 
ers.”—The London Tablet 


“The author examines the stigmata 
and extraordinary events connected 
with Theresa Neumann in the light 
of the principles of mystical the- 
ology and the findings of modern 
medicine. . . . Miss Graef shows 
clearly that there are other possibili- 
ties and that it is quite likely that 
in the case of Therese Neumann we 
are in the presence of something 
not supernatural at all.”—Books 
on Trial 


“In view of the evidence, the au- 
thor’s conclusion is prudent and in 
perfect agreement with sound the- 
ology.” —The Sign 


June selection of the Thomas More 
Book Club $2.50 


At your bookstore or from 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Catholic Publishers 
Westminster 





Maryland 
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Monsignor 


Fulton J. 
Sheen's 


latest book —— 


THREE 
tro cet MARRIED 


an inspiring guide to love and marriage 
by the author of Peace of Soul and 
Lift Up Your Heart 





The National Director of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith ex- 
amines the tensions of modern mar- 
riage in a frank and brilliant analysis 
that will bring renewed happiness and 
understanding to all married couples. 


Mser. Sheen discusses the difference 
between sex and love, and the “royal 
destiny” of marriage. His penetrating 
answers to these and other important 
questions about marriage today are of 
lasting significance for every married 
person and for everyone contemplat- 
ing Marriage. 


At all bookstores $3.00 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 


35 West 32 St., New York 1, N. Y. 
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He exists, of course, or did. He is less 
common in the new, expensive Ireland 
than he was, but you’d hardly trot him 
out as a sample citizen, for even his 
creator does not really love him. 

MacDarney is in the tradition of 
Micawber, but Dickens never dissected 
his famous creation as Sheridan does his 
ruthlessly, through the mind of the wife 
who ioved him after forty years’ martyr- 
dom, though she had seen through him 
a few years after she became his bride. 
She was pregnant and had complained 
to MacDarney about having no money to 
buy food and he struck her across the 
face. 

Mrs. MacDarney, an “expert in trou- 
ble,” is a courageous, lovable character, 
loyal, humble, hard-working. Her chil- 
dren know and love her, and all three 
of them are well-drawn Catholic Dub- 
liners who have looked life in the face 
and accepted it on the terms offered 
them. Like their mother, they realized 
that “it was despair to lie down under 
things, but idolatrous to question the 
justice of them as things that God per- 
mitted. It was a simple philosophy but 
it covered everything.” 


NORAH MEADE CORCORAN. 


EUGENIO PACELLI: POPE 
OF PEACE 

By Oscar Halecki. 355 pages. 

Creative Age Press. $3.50 
Professor Oscar Halecki, the eminent 
Polish historian now teaching at Ford- 
ham University, has given us in this 
book a comprehensive and up-to-date 
view of the principal world problems, 
as mirrored in the life and work of Pope 
Pius XII, as well as of the attitudes and 
activities of the Church, as far as they 
concern cultural, social, and political 
trends throughout the world. The book 
was written in collaboration with James 
F. Murray, Jr., whose expert knowledge 
of international law and whose wartime 





experience in Italy were great assets for 
this task. 

This is not primarily a biography. The 
book contains, however, an excellent 
and eminently readable summary of the 
Pope’s life. Part I covers the period up 
to his election to the Papal throne in 
1939, Part II, the years of World War II, 
Part III, the postwar world. 

Many readers will find the longest 
chapter, “The Church Behind the Iron 
Curtain,” the most interesting. While 
there are a number of excellent books 
about religious persecution in this or 
that country, about Cardinal Mindszen- 
ty, etc., I know of no publication which 
presents an over-all picture of the situ- 
ation with such clarity and accuracy. Few 
scholars anywhere in the world are as 
eminently qualified for giving such a 
survey as Professor Halecki. 

In a long time, this reviewer has not 
held in his hands a new book which in 
his opinion deserves to be recommended 
as insistently and unreservedly as Pro- 
fessor Halecki’s book on Pope Pius XII. 

WILLIAM SOLZBACHER. 


A FLOWER FOR CATHERINE 
By Frank Swinnerton. 278 pages. 
Doubleday & Co., $3.00 

Frank Swinnerton can always be count- 

ed upon to write a competent novel, and 

in the present work—his twenty-seventh 
in fiction—he gives one more picture, at 
once factual and psychological, of con- 
temporary English life. Like most books 
with idyllic titles (ome remembers 

Claudel’s terrific Chinese drama, Le 

Repos du Septieme Jour!) it is not a 

happy story; the problem of what to do 

with the illegitimate child can never 

make a very happy story. But it has a 

happy ending, which follows quite in- 

evitably because of the human sweetness 
and good sense of Catherine the wife— 
just as in They Knew What They Want- 
ed, a somewhat similar story in reverse, 
it followed naturally because of the com- 
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> “William is upstairs in bed,” a wife 
informed her husband, when he noticed 
that their young son was absent from the 
dinner table one evening. 

“Is he sick?” the father asked. 

“No, he’s being punished. I’m sorry to 
say that our son—your son—has been 
heard swearing on the street.” 

“Swearing? I'll teach him to swear,” his 
father shouted. And he started up the 


stairs. Half-way up, he stumbled in the dark and came down with 


his chin on the top step. 


When the atmosphere cleared, little William’s mother called 


sweetly from the hallway: 


“That will do, dear. I think you’ve given your son enough for one 


lesson.” 


(Mrs.) Frances Alexander 
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mon sense and good heart of the husband. 

To a Catholic reader, of course, it 
must always seem a little weird to find a 
whole group of presumable Christians 
celebrating Christmas, and wrestling 
with a serious crisis in their own lives, 
without the slightest reference to reli- 
gion; and this holds even though Mr. 
Swinnerton’s more-or-less sophisticates 
are not a very pious set of people, They 
are not even a particularly intriguing 
set of people, although the duel between 
the woman writer and the man pianist 
brings a rather unusual touch to a story 
which seems a trifle strained, a trifle 
padded, and not entirely credible. Per- 
sonally, with the exception of Catherine 
herself, the only character I should care 
to live with is Podge the cat—who comes 
and goes through the pages with a good 
deal of cozy realism. 

KATHERINE BREGY. 


BEARS IN THE CAVIAR 

By Charles W. Thayer. 303 pages. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. $3.50 
Charles Thayer first 
burst upon the public 
scene as one of the rats 
in “The Pied Piper 
of Hamelin,” and he 
has been entertaining 
his public ever since. 
His autobiography is 
a delightful, delirious 
account of the lighter C. W. Thayer 
side of international diplomacy. When 
Thayer entered the diplomatic service 
after graduation from West Point, little 
did he dream that he would one day 
wine and dine with Stalin in the Krem- 
lin, or that he would become “Senior 
Polo Instructor to the Red Army,” or 
that he would engage in fisticuffs with 
Vishinsky in a plane high over Russia. 
It hardly occurred to him that he would 
spend the night on a bridge between 
Russia and Afghanistan simply because 
the border patrols on either end were 
not convinced that he should go in 
either direction. Certainly, training fal- 
cons in Germany and shooting gazelles 
from a speeding car with three Russian 
officers were the furthest thing from his 
mind. Yet, these are only a few of the 
many hilarious episodes in an incredible 
career that led him to the capitals of 
such ‘widely separated countries as Eng- 
land, Russia, Germany, and Afghanistan. 

The sole purpose of this young dip- 
lomat in writing his book is to entertain, 
to recall the amusing highlights of a 
colorful career, to give an informal 
glimpse of personalities and events on 
the international scene. This he does, 
with the light, deft touch of a born 
raconteur, and in so doing, he reveals 
to the uninitiated the countless problems 
and tribulations that beset a young 
foreign officer in the performance of his 
duties. 

Bears in the Caviar is a highly read- 
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able story—one of those books that 

tempt one to “read just one more 

chapter before turning out the light.” 
ROBERT L. TIFFT. 


MRS. FOLEY, GOD BLESS HER! 
By Verna King. 265 pages. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. $2.75 

Mrs. Foley, the lively and challenging 

character who is the chief subject of 

this family chronicle, is the mother of 
the author, Verna King. As the book re- 
cords an almost unbelievable _ series 

of misunderstandings resulting from a 

mixed marriage, it is sure to stir up 

controversy. 

Mrs, Foley was the daughter of a Prot- 
estant minister, and her maternal grand- 
father was also a minister. Because of 
this background, Mrs. Foley “studied, 
worried, wondered, and wavered” for 
ten years before she decided to become 
a Catholic. Her husband was an easy- 
going Irishman who took his religion 
quite casually, and the children attended 
both the Catholic and Methodist 
Churches during their early years. 

Only a few weeks after Mrs. Foley’s 
conversion, it was discovered (by a 
“snooping” visiting priest!), that the 
Foleys had never been married by a 
priest. That the marital puzzle of the 
Foleys was finally resolved by a special 
dispensation direct from the Pope, de- 
spite the fact that Mrs. Foley refused to 
have the marriage validated in the usual 
manner, is something which this reviewer 
will leave to the theologians to elucidate. 

There are many astounding things 
which the forthright Mrs. Foley accom- 
plished which will impress the reader as 
being very funny or merely arrogant, ac- 
cording to one’s taste. Although the re- 
doubtable lady apparently remains some- 
what of a skeptic, it is true that in many 
respects she is revealed as a better Catho- 
lic than many who are born into the 
Faith. Aside from its entertainment 
value, this book does have certain vir- 
tues, and it conceivably might accom- 
plish much good. On the other hand, the 
author’s naive explanations will unfor- 
tunately convey a distorted picture of 
the Church’s stand in certain matters. 

DOYLE HENNESSY. 


SEVEN DECISIONS THAT 
SHAPED HISTORY 


By Sumner Welles. 236 pages. 
Harper & Bros. $3.00 


About the sum and 
substance of former 
Under Secretary of 
State Welles’s thesis is 
that the late President 
Roosevelt made no 
major mistakes in for- 
eign policy. Villainy 
and ineptitude lie 
squarely at the doors 
of others. Thus, Mr. Cordell Hull and 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain rejected Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's decision to use Ameri- 


Sumner Welles 


Please order your books through The Sign 




















Here is the full 
inspiring story of 


FATHER 


PAUL of 
Graymoor 


A BIOGRAPHY BY 
Father David Gannon, S.A. 


Have you heard the “Ave Maria 
Hour” (broadcast on 380 sta- 
tions)? Have you read The 
Lamp? Then you know some- 
thing of the great work of 
Father Paul of Graymoor. But 
you will be even more amazed 
when you read the complete 
story of his unique and inter- 
esting career. You will learn 
how, an Anglican by birth and 
training, he felt the urgent 
necessity for union with the 
Roman Catholic Church; how, 
encouraged by Sister Lurana, 
he founded the Society of the 
Atonement; how he built up 
the beautiful wayside shrine at 
Graymoor; how he worked for 
the reunion of Christendom, 
and to aid the poor and home- 
less, whatever their creed. 

Here is Father Paul as he 
really was, his charm and no- 
bility of character, his human 
failings, his wonderful deeds. 
The story of his devout life 
will inspire you to new love 
for your neighbor and for the 
Atoning Christ. 


$4.00 at all bookstores 
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| THE 


Cardinal Spellman’s 


inspiring novel 


HOUNDLING 


THE HEART-WARMING 
story of a baby left in a great Cathe- 
dral — and the man who found it 
there — told with delightful humor, 
love, compassion for people of all 


religious beliefs. $2.75 





and you'll want to read 

Pacific Hopscotch 

by Sister Maria del Ray 

A sprightly account of the intrepid Mary- 


knoll sisters in China and the Pacific 
islands. Illustrated with photographs, $3.00 
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can influence to prevent World War I 


The fateful decisions made at Teheran 
and Yalta were thwarted and twisted 
beyond all Rooseveltian intent by Presi- 
dent Truman and his then Secretary of 
State, Mr. James Byrnes. 

Mr. Welles has many an undisclosed 
bit of behind-the-scenes diplomacy to 
put on the record. It is interesting to 
learn that, for example, it was General 
George Marshall who persuaded Presi- 
dent Roosevelt—against the advice of 
Admiral William Leahy and some of 
the President’s ablest staff advisers—to- 
gether with Russia to invade Japan 
once the war in Germany would be 
over. Particularly is this interesting in 
the light of General Marshall’s later 
“trying to browbeat Chiang Kai-shek 
into bringing representatives of the 
Chinese Communist Party into the 
Chinese Cabinet.” : 

As for present policy in these critical 
times, Mr. Welles calls for a closing of 
ranks, for cool and considered judgment 
based on a persistent determination to 
achieve collective security through the 
United Nations. But by no means would 
he admit Red China to the U.N. nor 
surrender Formosa to the Korean aggres- 
sor. Indeed, Mr. Welles’s Far Eastern 
policy reads very much like General 
Douglas MacArthur’s, even to the arming 
of Japan. His European policy is square- 
ly behind that of the present Administra- 
tion. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Welles 
writes with knowledge and authority of 
the critical years before Mr. Roosevelt's 
death. It can probably be conceded that 
had Roosevelt lived, many of his verdicts 
would not have turned out so dismally 
as they did in the hands of lesser men. 
The one big decision Roosevelt made 
was the most tragic of all—the decision 
to carry on his own personal foreign 
policy on the supposition that he was 
going to live forever. This decision 
changed history, but it is not among 
the decisions discussed in this book. 

DAVID BULMAN, C.P. 
STAR QUALITY 
By Noel Coward. 308 pages. 
Doubleday & Co. $3.50 


Noel Coward is better known to most 
Americans as the British author of such 
successful London and Broadway plays 
as Private Lives, Design for Living, and 
Cavalcade. He is, in addition, a tal- 
ented writer of short stories; Star Qual- 
ity is the case in point. 

Here are five stories and a sketch that 
are enjoyable reading. “A Richer Dust” 
has some of the sparkle and wit of fast, 
sophisticated dialogue, generally a Cow- 
ard trademark. More important, how- 
ever, is the fact that it has something 
very positive to say about English ex- 
patriates who sat out the recent war in 
lush Hollywood surroundings. 

One of the best is “Mr. and Mrs. Edge- 
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At the Last Supper, Jesus took 
bread and blessed and said: "This 
is My Body.” Then he took wine 
and blessed it saying, ‘This is My 
Blood." The bread became His 


Now the priest is doing the 
same thing that Jesus did at the 
Last Supper. He is changing our 
gift into the Body and Blood of 
Jesus. Then he holds Jesus up so 


Body, the wine became His that we can look at Him and say: 
Blood. "My Lord and My God." 
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MISSAL 
FOR TOTS 


THE FIRST MISSAL in the U. S. de- 
signed especially for children of kindergar- 
ten and primary school age has been 
published by the Catechetical Guild Educa- 
tional Society of St. Paul, Minn. 


Beautifully illustrated with simple explana- 

tory text for the child four to eight years 
old, MY LITTLE MISSAL ta ool il- 
lustrates the principal parts of the Mass. 
Pictures on opposite pages interpret actions 
of the priest with scenes from the Old and 
New Testament. 


The picture on the left shows the New 
Testament explanation of the Consecration; 
Elevation of the Host at Mass is pictured 
on the right. The book consists of 32 pages, 
16 in full color and 16 in black and white, 
with a 7 cardboard binding fashioned 


for rough handling. 


The Cost Is 25c 


ORDER YOUR COPIES FROM 
YOUR DEALER OR USE THIS 
COUPON 
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Perhaps Our Lord is calling you to serve 

Him. The Passionist Sisters are a Congre- 

gation of trained Social Workers and Edu- 

affiliated. with the Passionist Fa- 

ers. The Novitiate for the United States 
+ Mt. St. Joseph, Bristol, R. I. 


For particulars apply to the 
Rev. Mother Provincial, C.P. 
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AFRICAN MISSIONS 


Young Americans, heed the call of Christ— 
‘Come Follow Me’—Attend to the words of 
Our Holy Father, ‘‘Now is America’s Hour.” 
You are needed in Africa to enlighten, to heal, 
and to save souls there. High School graduates 
eager to give their lives to God by bringing the 
Gospel of Christ to the African and American 
Negro should apply to: 
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Ready and Waiting 


> Mr. O’Brien had finally summoned up 
enough courage to go to the dentist’s office 
to have an aching tooth extracted. But when 
he reached the waiting room his courage left 
him. A friend who had accompanied him sug- 
gested a wee nip might help the situation. 
O’Brien accepted the offer, but with no im- 





mediate results. After a second and third 
sip, he was still scared. In a last desperate effort, his companion 
handed him the flask and O’Brien disposed of the contents. 


“Here comes the dentist,” 
for him now?” 


murmured his friend. “Are you ready 


The patient squared his shoulders. “I'd like to see the man,” he 
roared, “who'd dare touch me teeth now!” 


—Anthony McConnell 





hill.” It is not in the typical Coward 
vein of surface sophistication; rather, it 
deals with two English folk, who, though 
possessing little of the world’s material 
goods, have really its essentials—mutual 
love, respect for their fellow men, and 
a sincere loyalty to their country. 

“Stop Me If You've Heard It” and 
“Ashes of Roses” are unequal in merit 
to the others. They lack depth; as a 
matter of fact, even their shallowness is 
melodramatically conceived, especially 
the conclusions of each. “This Time To- 
morrow” has suspense, clever bits of 
foreboding, and a good, final sentence 
ending. 

The final story—“Star Quality” is 
shrewdly conceived. Mr. Coward is per- 
fectly at home in this backstage theater 
story of the egomaniac machinations of 
the play's star, Lorraine Barrie. Charac- 
ters (excepting possibly the director), 
setting, and plot seem almost to be docu- 
mentary material. It is the best story in 
the collection. 

Worked into the dialogues of various 
stories are the author’s own impressions, 
often acutely penetrating, of critics, Eng- 
lish novelists, Hollywood celebrities, 
American columnists, to mention but a 
few. 

WILLIAM MILLER BURKE. 


NEITHER FIVE NOR THREE 
340 pages. 
$3.00 


By Helen MacInnes. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
There is more froth 
than substance in Nei- 


a novel abot the in- 
boring of Commu- 
nism in American life, 
which Miss MacInnes 
waited thirteen years af 
to write. It turns out ™ 

to be a detective story H-MacInnes 
with a Red twist, and this is due to the 
fact that the author does not treat Com- 
munism as a philosophy utterly opposed 
to religion, but simply as a social system 
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that means to wreck capitalism and so- 
cialism. 
The story is briskly and entertainingly 


‘ written, revolving about Rona Metford 


and her brush with Communism, its 
Park Avenue parties, dreary flats, secret 
meetings, and a Central Park brawl on 
a dark night. One feels that Miss Mac- 
Innes does not understand the modern 
American girl as well as she thinks she 
does. It is hard to see how a small-town 
young woman smart enough to land a 
job on a big New York magazine, climb 
up the editorial staff for nine years, rent 
an apartment, take a degree at night 
college, become engaged twice—it is hard 
indeed to call her intelligent and see 
her fooled by a simpleton like Scott 
Ettley who blindly leads her into Com- 
munism. 

The author seems to be afraid to deal 
with spiritual values that might lead to 
theological entanglements. But Com- 
munism is not going to be conquered 
by the patriotic flag-waving in Neither 
Five Nor Three. There is flag-waving in 
Russia, too. Patriotism is only as strong 
as the faith and love of God in the man 
or woman who proclaims it. 

ELIZABETH M. NUGENT. 


FESTIVAL 
By J. B. Priestley. 607 pages. 
Harper & Bros. $3.95 


Reminiscent of The Good Companions 
is J. B. Priestley’s latest. Here is another 
long novel that meanders from episode 
to episode when Commodore Tribe, 
Theodore Jenks, and Laura Casey meet 
and decide their primary aim will be to 
convince Farbridge, a sound English 
community, that it should reverse the 
opinion of its Town Council and cele- 
brate the Festival of Britain. 

After three hundred pages, and almost 
as many characters, the town is aroused 
and the festival gets under way. In an- 
other three hundred pages, Farbridge 
finds itself host to gay lady lecturers, 
drunken tragedians from London, string 
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quartets, fireworks, and all the fancy 
foolishness and confusion necessary to 
carry the story from one predicament to 
another. Finally, the Commodore be- 
comes the town’s leading citizen, Theo- 
dore and Laura fall in love, and Far- 
bridge becomes a much more agreeable 
place in which to live. What becomes 
of the hundreds of other characters 
is irrelevant, but, amazingly enough, 
Priestley keeps track of them and none 
are left stranded; all are accounted for, 
though a reader might wish some would 
get lost or not have been introduced in 
the first place. 

No doubt about Priestley’s being wit- 
ty, entertaining, and a brilliant satirist. 
His latest work, however, is marred by 
being diffused and protracted. Priestley 
dislikes the comparison, yet here is 
Dickens in the twentieth century; cer- 
tainly not Dickens at his best, but Festi- 
val is mimetic enough for Priestley to 
hold on to his undesired title, “The 
Modern Dickens.” 

GEORGE CEVASCO, JR. 


PORTRAIT OF LEON BLOY 

By E. T. Dubois. 125 pages. 

Sheed & Ward. $2.00 
In one of the simplest, most lucid analy- 
ses of the complex Bloy which we have 
ever read, E. T. Dubois has given an 
admirably impartial, objective evalua- 
tion of a man and a writer who is at 
once a repellent and a fascinating figure. 
She has touched, however briefly, on all 
the ramifications of his espousal of Pov- 
erty, which is the core of his thought. 

Bloy’s life, sketchily outlined in the 
first chapter, more fully fleshed in his 
La Femme Pauvre, gives undeniable con- 
viction to his beliefs, for he lived to the 
letter his pact with Poverty. However 
repellent in certain phases of this es- 
pousal of Poverty Bloy may appear— 
there is something offensive in the spec- 
tacle of a man who embraces the re- 
sponsibilities of married life, expecting, 
indeed demanding, that his friends sup- 
port him and whatever family he might 
thereafter acquire—there is at the same 
time a compelling integrity in such a life. 

Poverty for Bloy was not only the core 
of his life and his thought, the unifying 
thread of his literary output, but the 
only door by which entrance to the 
Beatific Vision could be gained. His ful- 
minations against the wealthy spring not 
only from the circumstances of his own 
life but also from his vision of Christ 
in the poor man and of the redemptive 
poverty of Our Lady of La Salette, 

Mme. Dubois’ little “Portrait”—a min- 
iature—makes a splendid introduction 
for the novice who approaches Bloy with 
misgivings. It should likewise prove stim- 
ulating and challenging to the mature 
student of Bloy who finds in him an 
infinite source of meaning and _ in- 
spiration. 

FORTUNATA CALIRI. 
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Look at these Features: 


@ UNBREAKABLE 


May meg on the floor .. 
will not break under normal usage! trous fini A 
Withstand lots of punishment. es Cah eh ont. 


@ HOLLYWOOD FIESTA @ GENUINE PLASTIC 


COLORS STURDIWARE 


Each set comes in a delightful 
mixture of toast yellow, clover 
green, ocean blue and flame red. definitely. 


@ HEAT RESISTANT 


H-LITE INDUSTRIES © 2215 S. Michigan Ave. * Chicago 16, Illinois | 
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Scalding water will not mar the] 


One of the finest plastics known, 
Will stay bright and cheerful in- 1 


*11,95 VALUE 
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Genuine Heat Resistant Sturdiware 
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MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
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offered that we make this guarantee: use these dishes in your 
home for 5 days—you must be 100% satisfied or may return 
the set and your money will be cheerfully refi at once. 
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Gentlemen: Kindly rush -pc. Dinnerwore Sets at the foc- 
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JOHN McCORMACK 


DOMESTIC AND IMPORTED 
RECORDS 
Catholic and Irish Records 
Catalogue Mailed Free 
on Request 


Blarney Castle Products Co. 
Box 102, Times Plaza Station 
Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 











PRESENTATION BROTHERS 
OF IRELAND 


Young men of high school standing who desire to de- 
vote themselves to the service of God in the work of 
Catholic Education are needed now. Grammar_ school 
graduates are also d in the J For in- 
formation write. 
Reverend Brother Novice Master 
Presentation Brothers Novitiate, 
Longueuil, Quebec, Canada 














The Brothers of Holy Cross 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
Se te ee een aati eee 
many types of activities: teaching im 
schools, high schools, pe Bisegy-ee FA germ 
privileged boys, foreign missions; office work, 
trades, etc. Write for 
BROTHER SILVAN, C.S.C. 
St. Joseph Juniorate Velatie, New York 








Become a Salvatorian Brother 


Do you wish fo serve the Divine Savior by dedicating 
your talents to Him? As a Salvatorian Brother you can 
do this as a Carp Gardener, Tailor, 
Bookkeeper or in any other occupation. By proyer and 
work you become an associate with priests in the 
apostolate of saving souls. We cre interested in all 
young men who feel they have a vocation. 
Write to: Very Reverend Father Provincial, 

Society of the Divine Savior, St. Nazianz, Wise. 





Please order your books through The Sign 








THE gre iscy OF MERCY 


invite bo mg men to study for the 
priesthood Ox a priests conduct parishes, preach, 

ach, and do a work. For information 
ieee write to 


DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS 


Our Lady of Mercy Seminary 
Lenox, Mass. 
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sions in Japan, China, 


countries. 


THE MISSIONARIES OF THE SACRED HEART 


Welcome boys and young men desiring to serve God‘as 

or in the foreign missions, Lack of funds no obstacle. 
Indonesia, New Guinea, New Britain, Gilbert Islands, 

Central and South Africa, Santo Domingo, Philippines, and Latin American 


8th Graders and High School Students should apply for Minor Seminar 
and University Students may apply for Clerical N 
35 years of age, who do not wish to become priests, but feel call 
Life, and are willing to join the Society, to be occupied in housework, office, 
shop, kitchen, and farm work, in the monasteries at 

missions may apply for the Lay Brothers’ Novitiate. 


Write now to: Director of Vocations 


Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva, Illinois 
located 40 miles west of Chicago, Ill. 


ts in the U.S.A., 
e Society has mis- 


. College 
en, 18 to 
to Religious 


lovitiate. Youn 


at home or in the foreign 











J 
The Alexian Brothers 
ts the oldest religious nursing order of men. 
MODERN SAMARITANS, an illustrated booklet, sent 
upon request to any young man desiring to devote his 
life to the service of God as a Religious Hospital 
Brother. 


ALEXIAN BROTHERS POSTULATE 








The Boys of America Need You! 


Grade school, High ~~ or Caen area: are 
cordially invited to join 
BROTHERS OF SAINT. FRANCIS "XAVIER 
(Xaverian B: 
Teachers in a peony a 96 years. 
For information and literature address: 


Vocation Director: $193, 6re°ss 4 Avins 














117 James Bivd. Signal Mountain, Tenn. 
MISSIONARY BROTHERS 


FRANCISCAN OF THE SACRED HEART 


nurse the sick, and are also employed as 
office workers, gardeners, carpenters, 
cooks, etc. A wide variety of activities 
and occupations are open to young men 
17 te 45. For further information write 
te Reverend Brother Superior, St. Fran- 
cis Monastery, Eureka, Missouri. 





YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 


FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 
Young men wishing to follow their Divine 
Master and interested in boarding school 
work or the rehabilitation of problem boys 
can obtain more information by writing to: 
Rev. Brother Provincial, Mt. Alverno, Cin- 
cinnati 5, Ohio. 











ST. JOSEPH'’S MISSION SEMINARY 


(Conducted by Divine Word Missionaries) 
BORDENTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


For young men desiring to serve God as missionary priests at home or abroad. 
Missions in China, Japan, Philippines, Africa, India 


For guidance Address Father Rector 











PIARIST FATHERS 


PIARIST FATHERS 
[Order of the Plous Schools) 


Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! The Order, founded by St. Joseph Calasanctius 
in (597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church. They started the 


The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth. 
Write for further information to the 


first free schools for everybody. 


P. ©. Box 2096, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 











THE SCHOOL OF 


SAINT PHILIP NERI 
(For Delayed Vocations) 
126 Newbury Street 
Boston 16, Massachusetts 
PREPARATORY FOR THE 
ROMAN CATHOLIC PRIESTHOOD FOR ALL 
DIOCESES AND RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES 
Accelerated Latin, Greek, and other cultural 
courses for aspirants with at least three years 
f high school training whose formal prepara- 
ion for the Priesthood is wanting or should 
be supplemented. 
CONDUCTED AND TAUGHT 
BY JESUIT PRIESTS 
For Catalog address The Reverend Registrar 
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THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 
DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
ut ee aan ee tee ee 
es 


ited te write te Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 

















Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis 
Williamsville, New York 

Devote their lives to the care of orphans and the 

aged, to nursing the sick in hospitals and the teach- 

ing of youth. The Community enjoys the privilege 

of Perpetual Adoration, combining the active and 

contemplative life. 


Address MOTHER SUPERIOR 











GRAYMOOR FRIARS, Graymoor 3, Garrison, WN. Y. 
Please send me without obligation your litera- 
ture in regard to (1) Priesthood [) Brotherhood. 


POORER RRO OHO e eee eer eres eeessoeserere 


CITY 
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The Church needs Missi i hi d 
Young women between the 
ages of 16 and 27 of normal health, average intel- 
ligence, good character and generous heart are qualified 
te fill this need. If interested apply to 

REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 

Pallottine Missionary Sisters 

St. Mary's Convent 
Huntington 2, W. Va. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


GOD IN EDUCATION. By Henry P. Van 
Dusen. 128 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.00. It is gratifying to find that non- 
Catholic scholars are increasingly becoming 
aware and worried over the positive godless- 
ness of “neutral” education. For the exile of 
religion from the nation’s schools is cer- 
tainly a problem affecting not merely 
Catholics—though Catholics as a group have 
for generations been the only ones to meet 
it by erecting at great cost their own school 
system. , 

Dr. Van Dusen is not content with a solu- 
tion to the problem that would merely 
have a course in religion added to the cur- 
riculum. The central point of his conten- 
tion is that the whole curriculum must be 
revised and made to orientate around re- 
ligion as the solid core of education. For 
“religion, that is a true knowledge of God, 
far from being a peripheral or incidental 
subject in the scheme of education . . . is 
the Queen of the Sciences” whose office it 
is to accept the data of other sciences and 
weave them into an organic whole. “Be- 
cause of the nature of Reality—because if 
there be a God at all, He must be the ulti- 
mate and controlling Reality through which 
all else derives its being; and the truth con- 
cerning Him, as man can best apprehend it, 
must be the keystone of the ever-incomplete 
arch of human knowledge.” 

Dr. Van Dusen. presents a careful case, 
and a welcome presentation it is—in spite 
of his needless remark about “the dubious 
authority of Roman Catholic dogma.” 


EUROPE BETWEEN DEMOCRACY 
AND ANARCHY. By Ferdinand A. Her- 
mens, 291 pages. University of Notre Dame. 
$4.00. As the title of his book would indi- 
cate, Dr. Hermens, Professor of Political 
Science at Notre Dame University, here of- 
fers a critique of present-day European de- 
mocracy. He is convinced of the urgency of 
this task since he has found that “The 
people of Continental Europe . . . are re- 
pelled by what is offered to them in the 
name of democracy.” He therefore attempts 
to point up the flaws in the governmental 
systems of continental Europe which con- 
tribute to this repulsion. His general con- 
clusion is that Europe does not possess true 
democracy because the governments of that 
continent do not possess real authority. The 
true villain of his book appears to be Pro- 
portional Representation. 

While this volume contains much impor- 
tant material, it will unfortunately not ap- 
peal to a wide general audience. Its discus- 
sions are too technical, its style is too pedes- 
trian, for it to gain a deserved popularity. 


REVIEWERS 


CHARLES BRUDERLE, M.A., is a member of 
the History Faculty at Villanova College. 

NoraH MEADE Corcoran is a free-lance 
writer who lives in New York City. 

REV. JoHN L. MADDEN is professor of rhe- 
toric at Preachers’ Institute held each sum- 
mer at the Catholic University. 

N. ELizABeTH Monroz, Pu.D., is a mem- 
ber of the English Department of Brooklyn 
College. 

Lots Stabe, literary critic, is a free-lance 
writer who lives in Dubuque, Iowa. 
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Send for this FREE booklet and learn 


ow to get the most out of 


Life after 60 


There is a saying, “You’re just as 
young as you feel.”’ This saying has 
new significance for all of us today. 
Because science has made remark- 
able strides in showing us how to look 
and feel younger—and live longer! 

Proof of this is the fact that the 
life span of the average American 
has increased from 40 years in 1900 
to 67.5 years in 1950. 

Learn how you can best enjoy the 
longer life that science gives you 
today. Get your copy of a fascinating 
new 24-page illustrated booklet filled 
with tips and pointers on how to get 
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more out of life in the later years, 

This informative booklet, sent to 
you FREE by the makers of 
Ovaltine, presents a digest of recent 
scientific findings on how to deal 
with the problems of old age. 


Hurry! Get Yours Now! 


It contains health rules for older 
adults, a discussion of their special 
nutrition problems, signs of- diet 
deficiencies, and other information 
to help you live out your “Golden 
Years’’ in health and happiness. 
Send for your copy now! 





VALUABLE 24-PacE 
OFFERS A GUIDE To 
HEALTH AND HAPPINESS 
IN YOuR “GOLDEN YEARS” 


and better health to enjoy it? 
at 

















SEND FOR YOUR 
FREE Copy 


MAIL COUPON TODAY/ 


OVALTINE—L-1 
360 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill. 


Please send me a FREE copy of your illustrated 
. . and Better Hi 
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CTP ZONE........ STATE.......... 
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convent home or to write 





Step Fue the | Oe of Grace 


BY JOINING A FRANCISCAN ORDER 


Volunteers for this spiritual enterprise may instruct the deaf, mother homeless orphans or the mentally 
retarded, teach in the grades, high schools or college. Numerous other occupations such as sewing, print- 
ing, cooking, and general housework await willing souls seeking happiness in the prayerful life of a 
Community heving Perpetual Adoration. You'll make the adventure. . . 
great modern Crusader St. Francis as a member of ovr community. You ore cordially invited to visit our 


Mother Mary Madeline, O.S.F., 3221 So. Lake Drive, Milwaukee 7, Wis. 


- We welcome you to follow the 











The Missionary Sisters of the Precious 
Blood 


offer to generous young women interested in 
gious life many types of charitable and ed- 
icational activities. We work as: kindergarten, 
primary, industrial, commercial, and high 
chool teachers; catechists; social workers; 
1urses; dentists; musicians; artists; journalists; 
housekeepers; seamstresses; fine needle work- 
ers, etc.—in home and foreign missions. 
Please write to: Mother Superior 
Precious Blood Convent, Princeton, N. J. 









Is OUR Py CALLING YOU TO BE 
SSRIONARY NUN? 
“If thou wil Co 


me, follow Francis of 
fg in ~~ 5 EE Christ’ 8 "Spiritual Edifice—not for 
offer * than thi 


it for _pteralty. What greater work has life to 
? Come ee counting the cost. Every 
generous A, is nswer the cry for ~y Kn 
Co People in millions still outside the True 
Fold. ae AG is waiting to use each and all. Write today 
The Reverend Mother Provincial, 0.S.F. 


raneisean Convent 
3725 er Avenue 
Baltimore 18, Maryland 








Missionary Sisters 
of the 
Most Sacred Heart of Jesus 


devote themselves to teaching, nursing, and oning for 
the aged and orphans in the home and foreign ons, 
Candidates between 14 and 30 desiring to join them are 
invited te write to 

Rev. Mother Provincial, St. Michael’s Convent 
Bernharts Reading, Pa. 











Parish Visitors of Mary Immaculate 
A Religious Community of Missionary Sisters, 
Trained Catechists and Professional Social 
Workers. Central Mission House: 328 West 7ist 
Street, New York City. 

NOVITIATE: MARYCREST CONVENT 

Monroe, Orange County, New York 

Write for Information and Free Literature 























MOUNT SAINT MARY SEMINARY 


Nashua, New Hampshire 
Resident and day high school conducted by the 
f Mercy. Oldest boarding school for girls in souee 
New Bagot. Established in 1859. Affiliated with 
Catholic University. State Accredited. College — 
ry. Commercial Courses. Music—Art. Drama‘ 


Address: Sister Directress 














MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding Scheel for BOYS Woonsocket, R. 1. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 


Grade 8 through High School, State Accredited. 
Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 
Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 
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St. MICHAELS 
COLLEGE 


Winooski 16, VERMONT 


A Liberal Arts College for 
_ Race Burlington. Cour- 
leading to B.A. and 

85. de rees. Fully accred- 
ited. All sports, including 
winter activities. Terms be- 
in June 25 and Sept. 24. 
mer session for grads. 
and undergrads. Apply 


early. 
Write Registrar 
for CATALOGUES 


> Regular or Summer 
Sessions 


Patronage of our advertisers helps The Sign 











ANATOMY OF THE BRAVE 
(Continued from page 22) 


“What gives?” Luscomb asked. 

“It’s hard to say,” Hewlett said. 

“Who stiffened him?’ Luscomb jerked 
his head toward the officer lying on the 
ground. 

“I guess I was foolish and got mad,” 
Hewlett said. He continued to watch the 
others, who had begun to move woodenly 
and bend over the supine figure, but 
with the edge of an eye Hewlett was 
aware of the startled awe in the ser- 
geant’s face. It occurred then to Hewlett 
that perhaps this feeling was what he 
had wanted, something the Bronze Star 
and the memory that went with it had 
never given him. 


OR a while no one spoke, al- 

though Hewlett thought he heard a 
woman sobbing. He did not turn his 
head. More heavily than sullenly, the 
others picked up their lieutenant and 
moved off into darkness. 

There was a general loosening and 
motion in the group back of Hewlett. 
Huskily, the four harvesters began to 
talk and Maria came over to Hewlett 
and kissed him warmly on the cheek. 

“The Major wanted you early in the 
city,” Luscomb said. 

“Good,” Hewlett said. Tunis to- 
ward the car, he became aware of Melton 
staring at him. 

“If they come back, Melton, use your 
phone,” Hewlett said. 

“Oh, I don’t think they will, sir,” the 
private said. 

The remark rather startled Hewlett as 
he turned away and got into the car. 
Maria leaned into the car and he kissed 
her again, now on the mouth, and said 
that he would see her soon. He pon- 
dered his lack of feeling. 

As they drove in silence toward the 
lights of the city booming palely against 
the night sky, no one spoke. “You know, 
that Melton,” the sergeant said, “he 
ain’t so dumb as I thought. I got that 
same feeling—they won’t come back.” 

Hewlett smiled in the dimness. “I 
was thinking that same thing since Mel- 
ton said it. You don’t suppose we've 
finally found out what makes them tick?” 

“It’s like they had to be shown.” 

“Maybe we should tell the_ brass,” 
Hewlett said. ‘Maybe the brass could 
learn something from this.” 

A faint, wild note crept into his voice, 
which Luscomb detected immediately, 
“I wouldn’t know, sir,” he said. 

Hewlett smiled inwardly. That was 
Luscomb’s way of telling him to calm 
down. Then, gradually, Hewlett let the 
smile come out. At the least, the very 
least, he wasn’t going to worry about his 
courage any more. Tomorrow, he might 
even put back on his blouse ™ ribbon 
for the Bronze Star. 
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LETTERS 
(Continued from page 2) 


In answer to Mr. Don P. O’Brien in the 
Letters column of THE SIGN for April, where 
he pleads for an article depicting the other 
side of the issue, I claim we have had too 
much of the planners’ propaganda already 
in numerous other publications. 

Do you know, Mr. O’Brien, that each 
government bureau has a publicity depart- 
ment spending enormous amounts to try to 
cram these socialist ideas down our throats 
and have pretty well succeeded in lulling 
us to sleep regarding what is really happen- 
ing to us? They are not too conscientious 
about distorting the facts or eliminating 
them sometimes. 

Power rates are about the same as in de- 
pression days, but our tax rate increase is 
something else. The utilities are to be com- 
mended for keeping their rates low when 
their taxes and expenses are way up along 
with labor rates. 

The government being in the power busi- 
ness is one of the reasons for our high taxes. 

People who think that they can get some- 
thing free or cheaper from the government 
are just plain looney and should give them- 
selves up for their own protection to a nice 
quiet home for the feeble-minded. 

R. C, WEY 
Louisville, Ohio 


Sex Training 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

Your editorial, “Sex Training—Domestic 
and Export,” was of deep interest to me. 
If this viewpoint were held and practiced 
by more people who have anything to do 
with the training and upbringing of Christ’s 
little ones, there would be many happier 
people and fewer experiments with sex. 

Mrs. ZOLA GEISLER 
Bruce, Wis. 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

The few ideas presented in your edito- 
rial commenting on sex education in the 
April issue of THE SIGN cannot go unchal- 
lenged. Please read the article, “That Hot 
Potato—Sex Education” authored by A 
Mother of Seven, and appearing in the 
April issue of Extension. How Catholic 
editors (priests at that) can dare criticize 
non-Catholics for at least attempting, how- 
ever pitiful and futile their efforts, to 
remedy an evil born and nurtured by 
ignorance—gets me! 

Catholics oppose sex education outside 
the home as they would oppose amateur 
surgery because they cannot be sure that 
any teacher’s sex standards are suitable. 
Bravo! But by the same token, how can 
you be sure that the moral standards of 
Mom and Pop make them suitable? “As 
for sex teachers, you can’t beat Mom and 
Pop.” Why? By what magic does the wed- 
ding ceremony transform ordinary mortals 
into oracles of wisdom . . . since when 
has the Sacrament of Matrimony endowed 
the bride and groom with the element of 
moral infallibility? 

Your editorial reminds us that the dis- 
cussion. of sex is a delicate matter, You 
suggest that such discussions will lead to 
mischief unless dosed out in exactly the 
right quantity, in the right manner, and 
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Caldwell College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 











MOUNT SAINT MARY 
ON-THE-HUDSON 


All grodes complete from first to twelfth. State- 
chartered; accredited, e~ States. Preparation for 
college, busi life. t devel 








and 

health stressed. benatioet cn personal supervision. Fire- 

proof building; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated 
Catalog. 

DOMINIC 


SISTERS OF ST. 
Newburgh, 





COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A Catholic college conducted by the Sisters of 
Charity. Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all standard 
requirements. Regular arts courses, b ini 


Academy of Mount Saint Vincent 
XEDO PARK, NEW YORK 
FOUNDED 1847 
Ideal Country School for Girls overlooking Tuxedo Lake. 
College Preparatory ond General Courses. Art, Music, 
tics, Character 





tration, home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


For information address: Director of Admissions 
Convent Statiog, N. J. 


Home Guid- 
ance, Social Training. Chartered by ‘the Regents. Ac- 
credited by Middle States Association. Grades 7-12. 

Send for Catalogue 


Phone Tuxedo 4-0230 








GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: 
Business Administration. 


Fully Accredited. 








MT. ASSUMPTION 


BOYS BOARDING SCHOOL 


New York State Regen 
Academic, Commercial, Junior and Senior High Schools 
Moderate Prices—All Sports—Modern Buildings 
RS | a ge Gladly Given 
ect Railroad and Bus Lines 
For Catalog Address Rev. Brother “Director 








Ladycliff College 


Highland Falls, New York 
Four-Year Course leading to the Degree of 
Arts Science Education. 

LADYCLIFF ACADEMY for Girls—A Char- 


tered Regents High School—Commercial 
Electives. 


Resident and Day Students 











LA SALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 


Foremost Catholic Military School under direction 
of Christian Brothers. A ited college prepa- 
Small classes. 


ration. G 8-12. 
K.U.T.C. Beautiful 170 acre campus with all 


athletic facilities. 60 miles from New York City. 


For catalog, write Regisérar, 
BOX S, OAKDALE, L. 1., N. Y. 

















Campus bordering Hudson River © 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 
Offers A.B. and B.S. ete Feee! As. Moning, Comnanes oie, and Teacher Training 
im ericon ‘ersities. 


Address Secretary 


Station, New York City 











Christmas Club for Christ 


Penny Crusade for Souls 
A PENNY, lonely, - y this plea: 
“Nobody ever thinks of me! 
Won't some kind person start a fad 
So lonely ‘I’ won't feel so bad?" 


A Missionary saw its plight, 

And vowed that he'd set things aright; 
All lonely PENNIES he'd enrol lt 

In his crusade to save a soul, 





We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 


A Penny-A-Day For The Missions 


inden th:citis hishstpiciesate ete ‘ aiesiicanpaadeaiaiien 
Dear Father: Enroll me in the Chrtetmnes 
Club for Christ. Send me a Mite Box. 
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i Passionist Missionaries ' 
H Monastery Place Union City, N. J. } 
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FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 
New York 58, N. Y. : 
Founded in 1841 Conducted by the Jesuits 


Fordham Sampus Division—F ordham Road, 
New York 58, N. Y. 
Fordham College of Arts and Sciences: 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences: 
College of Pharmacy: School of Busi- 
ness. Summer School July 5-August 14. 
City Hall Division—302 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. 
School of Education: School of Adult 
Education: School of Law: School of 
Business. Summer School June 18- 
August 9. 
Social Service—134 East 39 St., 
New York 16, N. Y. 
School of Social Service. 


Summer School: July 5—August 14, 1951 
Catalogues of Each School Sent on Request 

















GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS : NEW YORK 


lestchester 

Conducted by Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY AC DITED B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Standard Courses in Arts and Science, pre-medical, 

journalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, 

fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
Forty minutes from New York City. 





























OUR LADY OF 
MERCY ACADEMY 


Syosset, Long Island, New York. Boarding 
and Day School for Girls. Affiliated with 
the State University. Grades 5 through 12. 
School buses leave from Jamaica, Hemp- 
stead, Great Neck and Manhasset. Bus 
also meets trains at Syosset. School 
Session 10:10 a.m.—3.40 p.m. 


Conducted by: THE SISTERS OF MERCY 











College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 
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to the Catholic family. 


THE SIGN offers its readers a fine 
accredited Catholic 
and colleges. Many reli- 
gious communities have announce- 


ments appearing regularly in THE 
SIGN. 


selection of 
schools 


Write directly to these institutions 
for detailed information ... and 
please mention THE SIGN! 








PLAN 


AHEAD © 


Your children can benefit by care- 
ful planning. Your selection of a 
school or college may determine 
their future. Never was the need 
for Catholic education so necessary 
as today. Consult THE SIGN direc- 
tory for schools and colleges. 


A Catholic outlook on life is best obtained in Catholic educational institu- 
tions. Whenever possible, parents should arrange for a continuous Catholic 
education, through grade school, high school, and college. Parents have 
the privilege of encouraging religious vocations. The constant need for 
young men and young women in the service of the Church is a challenge 
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Please order your books through The Sign 


at the right time and place. Right! But 
when you say that the best place by a 
mile is the home—aren’t you forgetting 
something? It was His Church that Christ 
endowed with the quality of infallibility. 

If Mom and Pop (some parents are too 
scrupulous, others may have few or no 
scruples) are elected to do the work of 
experts, let’s figure out their qualifications. 
If parents, through a false sense of mod- 
esty, ignorance, or just plain cussedness, 
allow their children to gain their sex 
knowledge at random, how are the boys 
and girls today who are the parents of 
tomorrow going to be any better qualified? 

Let’s be honest and practical. Rather 
than condemn entirely the efforts of the 
secular educators for trying to stem the 
tide of moral laxity based on ignorance, 
let’s thank them for calling our attention 
to a very important lack. Let’s be big 
enough to accept the cue. While my mother, 
may God bless her, was wise and kind 
enough to instruct us children, the best 
understanding I ever was given of the facts 
of life came from a Catholic priest. 

JouN T. STAGNER 

So. Connellsville, Pa. 


The Sign & Labor 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

I may say that I have no quarrel with 
any story or article which in your judgment 
warranted publication provided that it dealt 
only with the Faith or some closely allied 
topic. But when you enter the field of 
economics and more specifically write or 
publish editorials and articles dealing with 
the “Labor Movement” as we know it, it 
becomes apparent that you are either: 

1. Not fully informed on the subject 

2. Not interested in reviewing or report- 

ing the subject in its entirety. 
Watter De Houst 
Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 


“The Gay Twins’’ 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

In the April issue of THE SIGN you ran 
a very interesting picture article on “The 
Gay Twins,” Sisters Jeanne Madeleine and 
Francis Teresa. 

There is a correction that should be 
made in the article: Sisters Jeanne Made- 
leine and Francis Terese are members of 
the order of The Sisters of St. Francis of 
Assisi whose motherhouse is located at 3221 
South Lake Dr., Milwaukee, Wis., and not 
the Third Order of St. Francis, as. stated 
in your article. 

This was a very heart-warming account 
of two people who have turned their han- 
dicap into a benefit for others, and you 
deserve a great deal of credit for bringing 
the story of their accomplishments to pub- 
lic attention~- 

JoserH H. CONLIN 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


“Kola” 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

The story, “The Surprising Story of Kola” 
by Maria Samborska, in the April, 1951 
issue of THE SIGN, is in a small way enter- 
taining ‘until it starts praising Roosevelt. 

Maria should catch up on history. Roose- 
velt was the worst scoundrel the world has 


THE SIGN 
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ever known. It was he who sold out Cath- 














olic countries to Stalin. May I suggest you ROSEMONT COLLEGE RAVENHILL 
read stories submitted before publication. Rosemont, Pa ACADEMY OF THE ASSUMPTION 
Miss ROSE MCGONAGLE ° e Fully accredited. Pre-school through high school 
Conducted the Religious of the Society % pe the for girls. Boarding and day. Assumption education 
New York, N. Y. Holy Child Jesus. A College for Ca’ atholig, Wonten stresses cultural development. College preparatory, art, 
Incorporated under the laws of the music, home economics, secretarial. .—~4 classes. 
sylvania with power to confer Degrees ae Arts, Sports, swimming, riding. Wested 22-acre campus 
‘6 9 Sciences and Letters. For resident and non- “Testdent overlooking Philadelphia. Transfer to Florida avail- 
Thunder in the Sun students. Situated eleven miles from Philadelphia able during winter. Schools also in Paris, London, 
on the Main Line of the P. R. R. Rome. Gatton, Sort pose W. Schoo! House Lane, 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: ma le . 

















Just received the April number and the — — —$$______— 


ern (pel ume 2 |(SETON HILL COLLEGE smctra 





and here are my reactions:: A month ago, CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 
I returned from a thirty-one day tour . Degrees: © Bachelor of Arts 

‘ A ‘ e helor of Science in Home Economics 
through Mexico. Everything concerning e Seana a4 Music ” 


Mexico has been ‘of great interest to me Thirty miles east of Pittsburgh on the main line of the P.R.R. tee 
for the last nine years when I made my For catalogue and vi « address The Registrar, Box 23-S 
first trip to Mexico and was greatly edified 




















by the faith of the Mexican le, mani- 

fested especially by the wd ps met that IMMACULATA COLLEGE 

lined the Communion rail on the First great an a ph rope 

Friday of March in 1942 in the Jesuit when Meee f Fully Accredited i: 

church in Mexico City. DEGREES: Arts, Sciences, Pre-Medical, Secretarial, Music, Home Economics, High School Teacher's 
“I heartily applaud the way in which Certifica Swimming Pool, Lake, Campus 327 Acres, Athletics, Riding, Sports 

Mr. Dukert has presented to the many View-book on Request 

readers of THE SiGN the real attitude of Phone: Malvern 2201 40 Minutes from Philadelphia Cable: Marimmac 

















the Mexicans and their tenacious adherence 
to the Faith of their forefathers. I was 
myself shocked by the vendors of. every 
kind of merchandise from a needle to a 
pig before the shrine and other churches 
on Sundays and holy days. I thought that 
Christ would surely take a rope and expel 
those human parasites, who seem to con- 
gregate somehow in such places, whether 
it is the Temple of Jerusalem in Christ's 
time or the Shrine of Guadalupe, and suck 
the very blood out of devout worshipers, 
who come there to express their innate 
feelings of gratitude toward their Creator 
for graces received. 

I just read in the Mexican papers that 
this disgrace is to be eliminated soon. 
An enormous, picturesque Plaza is to be 
built before the Basilica at the expense of 
three million pesos ($350,000), of which 
sum the government has promised to ap- 
propriate eight hundred thousand pesos. 
And the work on that laudable project is 
already in full swing, as I noticed on my 
recent pilgrimage to the Shrine. 

Rev. Aucust A. BINNA 
Green Lake, Wis. 


Psychiatry 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

I recently read a copy of an article in 
THE SIGN, entitled: “Psychiatry, Catholic 
Plan,” by John R. Cavanagh, M.D. It was 
indeed encouraging to read such a thought- 
ful article by a physician, with its much 
needed emphasis on: (1) the absence of 
basic conflict between psychiatry and the 
Catholic religion (2) the important con- 
tributions made by the various schools of 
psychiatric thought, which, when separated 
by physicians with Catholic training from 
objectionable chaff, constitute a “sound 
body of knowledge which in proper hands 
can be of tremendous value to a troubled 
world”; (3) the need for more Catholic 
psychiatrists and for their outlining posi- 
tively the Catholic attitude toward psychi- 
atry. 

Prudently, the author acknowledges that 
there are points of disagreement among 
Catholic doctors on various psychiatric 
issues, This is to be expected, especially 
in any relatively young discipline of medi- 
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Scranton 
Marywood College Pennsylvania 
A Catholic College for Women Conducted b 
Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of ary 
A.B., B.S. and Mus.B. degrees Fully Accredited 
Students prepared for careers in Clinical Psychology, 
Dietetics, Dramatics, Guidance Counseling, Law, Libra- 
ner thera ae Music, Nursing, Secretarial Studies, 
Social Service, Special Education, Teachin -—Elemen- 
tary and Secondary—and Vocational Home Economics. 
Special Courses in Liturgical Music. Supervisor's Course 
in Music and Art. Information: address Registrar. 











ROSARIAN ACADEMY 


in West Palm Beach, Florida. Resident and day school 
for girls on shores of beautiful Lake Worth, flowing 
out to the — Ocean. Grade one to twelve. Fully 

All sports. Music, Art, 
Dramatics. Directed by the Sisters of Saint Dominic. 
For catalog and information address 


REGISTRAR, ROSARIAN ACADEMY 
West Paim Beach, Florida 








SIENA HEIGHTS wcnck. 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Conducted by Sisters <_ Dom- 


Music. Commercial Education; Home Economics; 
Teacher —: Dramatics; Pre-Legal and Pre- 
Medical peagees: wo Year Terminal Course in 
Secretarial Work. Seneptiens Opportunities in Art. 
Beautiful. I auilaiage interesting Campus Life 


For Further Information Address the Dean 








ST. JOSEPH Preparatory School 
BOX A—BARDSTOWN, KENTUCKY 
Boarding and Day School for BOYS 




















ARCHMERE ACADEMY 


Accredited boys’ prep school under Norbertine 
Canons. High School only. Limited enrollment, 
resident or day. Sports, public speaking, social 
activities. Moral and spiritual guidance. Cata- 
log. 
Very Reverend Headmaster 
Box 67-S, Claymont, Delaware. 








COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 
North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An accredited Catholic institution for the Higher 


Education of Women. Conducted by the ool 
Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional advantages. 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
THE REGISTRAR 














‘Mount Saint Agnes s College 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Accredited by the Middle States Association of 

Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 


Training, Nursing, Medical Technology and 
Business. 











COLLEGE OF 
ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
COLUMBUS 3, OHIO 
Resident and Day College for Women 
jucted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Liberal Arts, Pre-Medics, Teacher Training, 
Nursing, Home Economics, and Music 





Address Registrer 











Among those 
REMEMBERED 


Someone has well said that it is a poor 
Will which does not name Our Lord Jesus 
Christ among its beneficiaries. What- 
ever you have you owe to Almighty God. 
It is fitting that gratitude prompt you 
to provide assistance for one or more 0 
those institutions which are promoting 
His Kingdom upon earth. 


Long after you have departed from 
this world your charity and generosity 
will be making possible magnificent 
achievements for His Cause. Your name 
will be held in prayerful memory by the 
zealous and needy missionaries whom 
you have helped. 


Let Our Divine Lord be among those 
specially remembered when the hour 
comes for you to leave all that you possess. 

May we, for His Honor and glory and 
for the support of those laboring for 
Him, suggest that this definite provision 
be embodied in your last Will 

I hereby give and bequeath to Pas- 
sionist Missions, Inc., a corporation or- 
ganized and existing under the laws of 
the State of New Jersey, the sum of 
eer rey Te. ($ ) Dollars, and I 
further direct that any and all tages that 
may be levied upon this bequest be fully 
paid out of the residue of my estate. 


+k 
PASSIONIST MISSIONS 


Union City, N. J. 








Patronage of our advertisers helps The Sign 
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saint \lary-of-the-Woods 


n the inspiring environment of this accredited 
tandard college girls acquire cultural knowledge 

and career skills, B.A. and B.S. cee. Music, 

secretarial, teacher 

aining, speech and radio. autiful ” puildings, 

spacious campus, Tennis, riding, swimming. 

Catalog. Early registration advised. 


SAINT MARY-OF-THE WOODS, IND. 








commerce, 





Box 41 


ST. MARY'S ACADEMY 


3195 S. Supatier Street 
Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 


The Franciscan School of Our Lady. Resident and 
Day School for Girls. Member of North Central 
Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges. 


Academic, Musig, School Art, Home Economics 
Dramatics, Speech, Commercial 














LADYWOOD 


| e@ Girls develop character and poise in healthful, 
like atmosphere. Resident and day school. 

A ited. Beautifully landscaped 250-acre es- 

ta inctive buildings. Riding, outdoor oR mn 

phasized. Varied activities include 

lectures, clubs, trips to nearby gottel city. tal lt, Catalog 

Address Sister Seeretary, Box 

Indianapolis 44, Ind. 


and High School 












College Preparatory 








St. Mary's Springs Academy 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Co-educational Day School | Residence for GIRLS 
Grades 9 to 12. State Accredited. Member of 
the North Central Association of Secondary 
Schools. 

Address: The Registrar 








MARYWOOD SCHOOL 


For girls High School for resident and day students. 
ted by the Sisters of Providence. Fully accred- 
ited. Member of North Central Association. College 
Preparatory, General Academic, Music, Art, Home- 
Making courses. Gy i and ing pool. 


2116 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Hil. 











MORRIS SCHOOL 


Post Office Box 137 


Searcy, Arkansas 
Conducted by the Franciscan Brothers 
Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 
climate. Modern buildings including a large gymna- 
sium and indoor pool; private lake; all major 
dited El tary grades fifth to the 
eighth; two years of High. 
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Newark 
(N. J.) 


Public 
Library 


Has 





Public 





| @ Catholic War Veterans 
@ Catholic Daughters 
@ Sodalities 


© One Year—$3 
THE SIGN 








Opening in 1888, the Newark 
Library had 22,000 
books, a staff of I! .. . Today 
its collection totals 726,800 
volumes, its staff, 325. Present 
expansion program will enable 
it to hold 200,000 more vol- 


“The Sign” For Its Readers 


BUT HUNDREDS OF LIBRARIES DON’T 


| 
| YOU PERSONALLY—OR THROUGH YOUR CHURCH GROUP— 
CAN MAKE THE SIGN AVAILABLE! 


Give A Subscription To Your Own Local Library; 
Make It The Catholic Press Project of Your Group— 
To Provide Subscriptions For As Many Libraries As Possible. 
MENTION IT WHEN YOU ATTEND THE NEXT MEETING 


@ Knights of Columbus 
@ NCCM and NCCW Units 
@ Newman Clubs 


MAKE UP YOUR OWN LIST OR LET US SUPPLY THE NAMES OF LIBRARIES 
* Two Years—Or, Two One-Year Subs—Only $5 
Library Service Dept. 








umes. Its circulation of books 
last year reached 1,894,902 
among 108,055 card holders 
..~8 branches, 4 sub-branches, 
16 extensions, 363 classroom 
libraries in public and paro- 


chial schools . . . 


@ Holy Name Society 


@ Retreat Groups 


UNION CITY, N. J. 
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We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 





cine. It calls attention, however, to the fur- 
ther need for a getting together or organi- 
zation of Catholic psychiatrists who are 
usually eclectics, to correlate their knowl- 
edge, and the value of close affiliation of 
such a group with a higher center of 
Catholic learning, such as the Catholic 
University of America where interest in 
such burning questions is keen, 

In conclusion, I have greatly appreciated 
this thoughtful and timely article by Dr, 
Cavanagh. 

JAMEs S. WHEDBEE, JrR., M.D. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Appreciations 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 
I would like to send a little note of en- 
couragement and praise . . . I really enjoy 
the Sports section and the short stories. 


RALPH MORONE 
Albany, N. Y. 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

I have received my March issue of THE 
Sicn and have already read it. This is to 
thank you very much for two of the finest 
articles in it. The entire magazine is al- 
ways good, but this issue with “All Blood 
is Red,” and “A Day in the Life of the 
Dolans” is extra good. I have been long 
interested intensely in the cause of inter- 
racial justice, through the charity and love 
the Catholic Church alone can urge, and I 
have read some of Mr. O’Brien’s articles 
before and know he has: worked hardeand 
long in the same cause. 

I am enclosing a stupid bit of news item 
that was published in the Wilmette Life 
describing a Planned Parenthood Party. It 
reads: “As part of the decorating scheme, 
‘stork realism’ will be the theme in the 
game room in the basement as 200 or more 
guests gather around an ‘heir conditioned’ 
bar. Upstairs as the guests come in front 
door, they will be greeted by an enormous 
canvas banner, on one side of which will 
be an elegantly dressed Mother Goose and 
her three well-fed little goslings—one of 
the goslings will be waving a Planned 
Parenthood banner—on the other side of 
the canvas will be a harassed and worn- 
out-looking Mother Goose with nine hun- 
gry little goslings. The caption under the 
whole, ‘Don’t You Be a Silly Goose!’ ” That 
is why the article about the Dolans_ is 
especially timely now. I have taken it out 
of my present magazine and have sent it 
to the President of the silly Planned Parent- 
hood Association. 

Mrs. A. H. KLINcE 
Kenilworth, Il. 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Your SiGN Magazines have been received 
at this Institution, and the inmates eagerly 
await the same. It is heartening to see how 
much good your magazies have accom- 
plished—clean, constructive literature, edu- 
cational and edifying. 

Your magazines have been referred to 
time and time again during our “Weekly 
Catholic Discussion Group” to bring to 
light some of the religious obstacles through- 
out the world, a better understanding-and 
appreciation of the Faith, and encourage- 
ment for “Catholic Action.” 

Rev. CuHarces F. Hart, O.S.A. 
Lewisburg, Pa. 
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Do you need prayers? 


If you do, the Passionist Missionaries will be happy to list your 
name, the members of your family, or friends, among the Passion- 
ist Associates for whom Holy Mass and Special Prayers are offered 
daily by 3,000 Passionist Religious. 

You help: the Passionist Missionaries preach Jesus Christ Cruci- 
fied in mission lands. For your charity you will receive the same 
spiritual benefits that are attached to membership in the Passion- 
ist Perpetual Mass Association, except that benefits in Passionist _ 
Associates are limited to one year from the date the new member 
is enrolled. A Membership Card will be sent for each individual 








enrollment. 
PASSIONIST ASSOCIATES The Living and the Dead may 
be enrolled. Fill in coupon 
OFFERING FOR EACH NAME ENROLLED $1.00 and mail with offering 


¢ me ol anil “a 


SPIRITUAL BENEFITS 


Living Members share in Holy Mass every day and 
in fifteen High Masses throughout the year. 





Ir. 
i scionist Basil ms, 


pe ssionist Fathers 


ty 


Deceased Members share in Holy Mass every day. 





Ct. pe. is Requiem Mass is offered and Oflice for the Dead re- 
is eweolied ue petual Benefactor im tive Asserixten of she . : . * . . 
of iF (A wegeslict, Sg trogashe cited by the entire Religious Community the first 
Wie Liowrg Day Mame aed Fitern High Mavens gear er day of each month in every Passionist Monastery, 
y- Daily bs im Masses ant Prayers of i Mass i ? 
cosgere Pe d High Mass of Requiem and Ollice for the Dead 
on pet ents Ga a e - during the octave of All Souls for Deceased Mem- 


and Prayers of three thouemd YPassionist Keligious. Keguiem Mave ax bers. 

ts offered md Mice for the Dead cevited on the firet bay of each mouth x 

im every Pussiowtst Monastery. High Mase of Requiem and Offic Z es 

forthe Dead Dacing the Wetawe ot Al Soul, a living and Deceased Benefactors are remembered 
: daily in Masses and Prayers of 3,000 Passionist Re- 

ligious, 


ST. PAGE OE THE GRO r P.O. Boe 41, Motown City, Ko 





We pena Chet Cried Mi IODOOOOOO “SN PERPETUAL MEMBERSHIP OFFERING 
age ae , For each name enrolled $5.00 
For each Perpetual Membership a beautifully : 
illuminated certificate, properly inscribed, You may send $1.00 monthly 
enna ———————— 
| PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES, ~ | 
ey ae Se ee ae eS | PERPETUAL FAMILY MEMBERSHIP 
| Enclosed is offering of $..........000eeeeee08 Please enroll | (Ilusband, wife, sons and daughters 
—living and dead) 
ei eae Perret tteeeeees (ose eeon et 6404600004408 sees. OR $25.00 
as Passionist Associate ($1.00) CT] Dead C Living ‘ 
as a Passionist Benefactor ($5.00) C1] Dead CZ) Living | (Mother, father, sisters, and brothers 
| 3s Perpetual Family Membership ($25.00) | —living and dead) 
ST ree iadeAKinkeened sdkeeennns | You may send $5.00 monthly 
| Steet oss 6600800008 coe secceseeene (bebe ebd909440048% 7 
. The Living and the Dead may be enrolled. Fill in 
Cc Ee PO ree One eer ; 
| ara pon k le ae Slate | and mail the coupon to P.O. Box 41, Union City, 
| (Mark name enrolled with x living or dead) a NM. Ji oe tp enaiees Seadeaie Seen 
eS a ar ep ee ave es a Je 








PEACE StS 


4 
BY MSGR. FULTON J. SHEEN 


The Book That Shows You How 
to Win Your Conflicts — With 
Yourself and With The World! 


Msgr. Sheen's great work tells us what we have for- 
gotten: that man’s inner conflicts are resolved through 
God's love only. And that our salvation can come only 
from renewed contact with the surging reservoir of 
energy and faith within ourselves. ‘Peace of Soul” 
brilliantly lights our way, shows us anew the laws of 
nature and of Grace, the true answer to war, sin, guilt 
. .. the divine way to personal, mystical triumph of soul. Perhaps 
no other book you will ever read will have as immediate and 
lasting an effect on your life and happiness. Already, more than 
200,000 — have been bought; many more are sold each week. 
It is a book that should be in every Catholic home! The pub- 
lisher’s edition is $3.00, but you may have your copy as a FREE 
gift if you join the Family Reading Club at this time. 


ALSO FREE 


TO NEW MEMBERS 


“The Seven Storey Mountain 


By Thomas Merton 


The Famous True Story 
of a Worldly Young American Who Sought 
and Found God in a Trappist Monastery 


“The Seven Storey Mountain” is. the autobiogra- 
F phy of Thomas Merton—the deeply moving story 
: ri e of a man who could not love God in ordinary ways 
7} * —and so sought Him in a Trappist Monastery. 
2 6 cd Perhaps the average American cannot fully 

understand the religious passion that led Thomas Merton to 
become a monk in this most demanding Order. But all of us 
can suffer with him in his torments of confusion—and feel with 
him at last, the true joy of finding God. The publisher's edition 
of this revealing book is $3.00, but you may have your copy, 
free if you join the Family Reading Club now. Read, below, how 
the Club operates; and how it brings you the very finest new 
books at bargain prices. Then mail the coupon to join the Club, 
and get your two free books—today! 


BOOKS FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY AT BIG SAVINGS 
The Family Reading Club was founded to se- Free “Bonus” Books 
lect and distribute books for the whole family 
—books which are worthwhile, interesting and 


Mail Coupon Now! cs 


BOTH FREE 


a | 


' Family Reading Club, Dept. 6-S! 


Lb 


as a ow ee a ee cen 4 


WITH MEMBERSHIP 
PEACE OF SOUL and 
THE SEVEN STOREY MOUNTAIN 


Mineola, New York 


ase send me the two books listed above as my free Mem- 
ship Gift Books and enroll me as a member of the Family i 
ading Club. Each month you will send me a review of the 
b's forthcoming selection. I have the privilege of notify- § 
you in advance if I do not wish to accept any selection, 
whether I wish to purchase any of the alternate books 
ered—at the special members’ price of only $1.89 each 
8 postage and handling). There are no membership dues t 
fees, and I may accept as few as four selections or alter- 
during the coming twelve months, beginning with the h 
rent Club selection. As a member, I will receive a free 
nus Book with each four Club selections or alternates I 


on 


Mrs. 





Miss 


Street ond No. 





[Peme price in Canada: 105 Bond St., Toronto 4 
Under 21 Offer good only in the U.S.A. and Canada i 


entertaining without being objectionable in 
any way. Each month publishers are invited 
to submit books they believe will meet the 
Family Reading Club standards. Our Board of 
Editors then selects the book it can recom- 
mend most enthusiastically to members. These 
are books which every member of your family 
can read—books to be read with pleasure, re- 
membered and discussed with delight, and re- 
tained in your home library with pride. 


What Membership Means to You 
There is no charge for membership in the 


Family Reading Club beyond the cost of the 


books themselves. You pay only $1.89 each 
(plus postage and handling) for the books 
you purchase after reading the book review 
magazine which will come to your home each 
month. It is mof necessary to purchase a book 
every month—only four each year to retain 
your membership. All selections are new, 
complete, well-printed and well-bound. And 
your books will be delivered to your door by 
the postman—ready to read! 


The Family Reading Club distributes a 
“Bonus” Book free for.each four Club selec- 
tions you take. These books will meet the high 
Club standards of excellence, interest, superior 
writing and wholesome subject matter—and 
you can build up a fine home library this way 
at no extra expense. The purchase of books 
from the Club for only $1.89 each—instead of 
the publishers’ regular retail prices of $2.50 
to $4.00—saves you 25% to 35% of your 
book dollars. And when the value of the 
Bonus Books is figured in, you actually save 
as much as 50%! 


Join Now — Send No Money 


If you believe in a book club which will 
appeal to the finest instincts of every member 
of your family, let us introduce you to the 
Family Reading Club by sending you both 
of the books shown above as your free Mem- 
bership Gift Books. Just mail the coupon to- 
day. However, as this unusual offer may be 
withdrawn at any time, we urge you to mail 
the coupon ! 


amu FAMILY READING CLUB ¢ MINEOLA, NEW YORK com 











